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We looked all over the country before deciding 
what men were the best fitted to be the sporting 
editors of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


We selected Herbert Reed, famous as “Right 


Wing.” He will report the sporting news in a full, 
expert, and entertaining manner, and will be supple- 
mented by other authorities on polo, rowing, sailing, 
golf, tennis, canoeing, fishing, football, and many other 
interests. 


Billy Evans and others will write for us on 


baseball. 


There is no other publication in America that 
can keep you posted on sporting news as HARPER'S 
WEEKLY can. . 
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Good Things to Come 


The whole future of the PROGRESSIVE Party must be determined soon 
after Mr. ROOSEVELT returns on June 24. Next week Mr. HAPGOOD 
will tell some important things about the management of that party, not hereto- 
fore made public. 


Mr. HAPGOOD’S opinion of the relation of GEORGE W. PERKINS to 
the PROGRESSIVE Party is expressed in the double cartoon by CESARE. 


The cover of next week’s issue will be a most remarkable portrait of Mr. 
ROOSEVELT done by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, and a brief de- 
scription by this famous artist of the impression that Mr. ROOSEVELT made 
on him when Mr. FLAGG went down to Oyster Bay to draw his picture. 


It has been said that in case of war with MEXICO the attitude of the 
Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico and Arizona would be inimical to their 
country’s welfare. McGREGOR, our Washington correspondent, has made a 
study of the people of New Mexico and believes them to be among the most 
loyal of American citizens. 


The last of the remarkable and distinguished series of articles by JOHN 
GALSWORTHY will appear. It is called “THE CONQUEROR,” and is one 
of the finest pieces of satirical description that has been contributed to English 
literature in recent years. Our good fortune in getting GUY PENE DU BOIS to 
illustrate this series has helped to make it one of the most successful in late years. 


The “Tales from the Coroner’s Court,” by FRANK DANBY, illustrated by 
EVERETT SHINN, makes a feature that is as entertaining as it is novel. 
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LAURENCE IRVING 


AURENCE IRVING, who went down with the Empress of Ireland, was a man of uncommon 
force and originality. The fact that he was the son of Sir Henry Irving was probably the de- 
termining cause of his being on the stage. His interest in history was strong, and he considered 
seriously a diplomatic career. His knowledge of literature was extensive, and his understanding 
of it profound. His great model was Tolstoi, of whom he always spoke as “The Master.” His 
conversation was very rich through his depth of thinking, his knowledge of history and literature, 
and a vocabulary that was remarkably broad, apt and distinguished even for an educated English- 
man. He acted some parts well, but his significance in connection with the stage was as a play- 
wright and producer. In recent years, his most important contribution to the progress of the drama 
was what he did to make the work of Brieux familiar to the English-speaking world. His ability 
as a playwright was shown by the publication of ‘‘ Peter the Great’ when he was only twenty-one 
years old. That play had elements of greatness in it, and many students of the drama have re- 
gretted that Irving did not give more time to playwriting. ‘‘ Richard Lovelace” was a charming 
comedy, and many of his adaptations were powerful, but he never again threw his whole energy 
into that side of his work. 
Personally, he was one of the biggest of men, and his last words to an acquaintance who offered 
to assist in Irving’s attempt to rescue his wife, “Take care of yourself, old man, and God bless 
you,” sounded exactly like Irving to all who had the privilege of his friendship. 
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Safety and Trade 


— friends of the writer of this paragraph 
went down with the Empress of Ireland. 
We have no desire to discuss that ship, or what 
shall be done with the captain of the Storstad ; 
or to recall the horrors of the Titanic, on which 
other friends perished; or of the General Slocum, 
or of any others in the fateful list. Let the dead 
past bury its dead. 

In Washington there has long been pending 
a bill to increase safety at sea, partly by ex- 
acting more lifeboats and men fit to man them, 
mainly by making the sailor’s life one that self- 
respecting men will follow. Senator La Follette 
has fought ardently for this bill. Andrew Fur- 
usuth, president of the Seamen’s Union, is giv- 
ing his life to it. There seems to be little chance 
of its passing. The steamship companies are 
against it. They say it would cost money. 

Of the General Slocum, the coroner’s jury said, 
“inefficient crew.” 
commission said, “the crew, inefficient in skill 
and number.” Commenting on the quality of 
seamanship as the greatest cause of wrecks, Mr. 
Furusuth says: 

“White men are leaving the sea. Modern 
education and the worn-out, ancient status can- 
not continue together. Men refuse to go into 
or remain in any calling which will not furnish 
sufficient upon which a family may be kept. More 
and more men come to sea as does the sewage. 
Last Congress passed a law providing for more 
reasonable hours of labor for officers of vessels, and 
it is largely disobeyed, either secretly or openly, 
with the excuse that the ship owners cannot find 
men from whom officers can be made. Let this 
thing continue a few more years and the Asiatic 
will have to be accepted on the bridge in com- 
mand, because none others will be available. . . . 

““Sea power is in the seaman. Ships are but 
the seaman’s working tools. If there be a desire 
in the white race to retain its sea power, the Cau- 
casian must be brought to sea again. Nations 
which desire to share in that sea power must de- 
pend upon their own citizens or subjects. If a rea- 
sonable safety at sea be desired, men of strength, 
courage, and skill must be induced to again seek 
the sea; and they will not come to accept existing 
status nor tolerate other existing conditions.” 

Yet who expects the Seaman’s Bill to pass? 
The ship-owners say it would be bad for business. 


The Land Question in Mexico 


Be ORE we can get out of Mexico we may be 
compelled to enforce an idea of how the 
underlying land problem should be solved. Our 


Of the Titanic the senatorial | 








recognition of the Constitutionalist government 


may depend on the program which it has. | 


Everything comes back to the land question. 
Have any of our readers given this subject so 
much real study that they can suggest a plan 
that will be fundamental and also workable in 


the particular circumstances in which Mexico | 


finds herself? Anybody whose intellect can 
mature such a scheme will be doing good to both 
countries. 
tion of their difficulties in the division of land; 
so did the Gracchi of Rome; and so have many 
others through the centuries. Perhaps there is 
no country on earth today where the land ques- 
tion is so all important as it is in Mexico. 


Getting On 


| iy is a tribute to the spirit of American people 
that there is infinitely less of the war spirit 
than there was in 1898. The attitude of the 
United States is that of reluctant assent to a 
necessary police duty, with military glory and 
conquest in disfavor. 


Charge Four Dollars 


ENATOR GALLINGER has decided to run | 


for reélection. Mr. Steffens once went into 
a town in Connecticut and found the farmers 
there were getting $2.00 apiece for their votes. 
He then asked questions about the extra cost of 
trolleys, gas, etc., and calculated that graft cost 
the same men $2.40 apiece. He made these facts 
public, but the result was not what he expected. 
The result was that the farmers then raised their 
price to $2.50. Senator Gallinger has had an ex- 
tensive and dominant influence not only in local 
affairs in New Hampshire but also in national 
affairs, for which we all pay. Our advice, there- 
fore, to the voters of New Hampshire, is to make 
their price at the forthcoming election $4.00. 


On Being Alive 


HE Tribune of New York is doing more to 
live up to its Horace Greeley reputation 
than it has done before in many years. It is a 
Republican newspaper, but it is fighting Penrose 
in Pennsylvania and Barnes in New York. The 
reactionaries are winning at a good many points 
just now in spite of the general progress, and they 
inevitably win at many points because they are 
awake all the time and on the job, which cannot 
be said for their opponents. This country has 
not yet reached the stage of civilization in which 
people work as constantly and hard for the State 
as they work for their own pockets. 


10 Cents a Copy | 


The ancient Hebrews sought a solu- | 
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The Trust Program 


N spite of the Mexican War trouble, the Tolls 
Exemption problem, and the passage of the 
Tariff and Currency Bills, the President, with a 
mixture of determination and wisdom, has stated 
that the Trust Program must go through at this 
session. His wish is that the whole of the strictly 
party program shall pass now while the Demo- 
crats have a large majority, leaving for future 
passage those many bills on which there will be 
no party division. 

The essential elements of the President’s trust 
policy should be put into law before Congress ad- 
journs, but it would be unwise to pass anything 
except those measures which have been thor- 
oughly thought out. The so-called Omnibus Bill, 
containing the confused ideas of many factions, 
would probably do more harm than good. It is 
doubtful if even an interlocking directorate bill 
should be passed now, because of the inability to 
agree upon the essential elements of such a policy. 
For the same reason, a stock and bond bill should 
beconfined to railroads. The most important thing 
is to pass the Trades Commission Bill and to pass 
it in the right form. The inefficient work of Con- 
gress on the trust problem this winter has brought 
out sharply the well-known fact that our legislative 
machinery is not well suited to careful, consecutive 
work on complicated business situations. The 
country needs a permanent body of high skill that 
shall work constantly on such matters, and whose 
work shall form the basis of legislation. The prin- 
cipal obstacle to the passage of a proper trades 
commission bill is the Attorney General, a man of 
strong conviction and high ability, who is at heart 
opposed to progressive trust legislation at all. 

There are now pending in the House three bills: 

1. The Covington Bill to create an interstate 
trade commission. 

2. The Clayton Bill which defines and makes 
criminal certain unfair practices. It also deals with 
holding companies, with interlocking directorates 
and interlocking contracts between railroads and 
other concerns, and it contains a very weak pro- 
vision that the anti-trust laws are not to be con- 
strued so as to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, agricultural and other organizations for 
mutual help, or to forbid individual members of 
such organizations from carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof. Also it has elaborate. provisions 
with regard to injunctions, of which the most sig- 
nificant is the one limiting the power of the courts 
to issue injunctions in case of labor disputes. 

3. The Raeburn Bill, which authorizes and 
requires the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate the issue of railway securities. 

In the Senate, a sub-committee on interstate 
commerce has drafted a tentative bill covering 
the trade commission, interlocking directorates, 
holding companies, regulation of stock issues and 
interlocking contracts between carriers and other 
corporations and banks. The provisions in the 
Senate Bill about ‘a trade commission are sub- 
stantially the same as those in the Covington 
Bill. The Senate Bill does not touch unfair com- 
petition, and its provisions concerning interlock- 
ing directorates, holding companies and the regu- 
lation of securities are not in harmony with those 
of the House bill. The worst bill in the whole 
lot is the Clayton Bill. There is something wrong 





in nearly every section, but the gravest faults 
may be pointed out: 

1. The provisions defining unfair competition 
if enacted would do much harm. They apply to 
individuals as well as to combinations, and might 
prevent transactions against which there is no 
legitimate objection. They would occasion much 
litigation and introduce new uncertainties by 
reason of the use of vague limiting adjectives 
which the courts have not defined. Exceptions 
are made which would have the effect of actually 
weakening the Sherman Act. For instance, in 
the section prohibiting price discrimination, it is 
provided that the prohibition shall not apply to 
discrimination in price on account of differences 
in the quantity of the commodity sold. A handy 
way of building up monopoly often is to make dis- 
crimination based on differences in the quantity 
sold. This is unlawful under the Sherman Act. 
The Clayton Bill would make it lawful. 

2. The labor provisions of the Clayton Bill 
would bring on a big political controversy. Labor 
wants a straight out exemption from the Sher- 
man Act. This the President will not grant. 
The Clayton provision is meaningless. It was 
intended to mislead labor, but labor is not mis- 
led, and will not accept it. Neither is labor satis- 
fied with the injunction provisions. 

The most promising suggestion yet made is 
that certain sections of the Stevens Bill, authoriz- 
ing the Trade Commission to prevent unfair 
competition, be inserted in the Covington Bill 
when it reaches the Senate; and that this bill be 
then enacted, and the Clayton Bill be left to 
perish in the Senate. Thus unfair or oppressive 
competition would be declared to be unlawful 
without further definition. This would be the 
general rule for the Commission to administer. 
It would be provided that whenever the Commis- 
sion has reason to believe that any unfair or op- 
pressive method of competition is being used, 
it shall hold a hearing, and if it shall find that the 
method in question is unfair, it shall issue an 
order prohibiting the use of that method. If the 
order is not obeyed, the Commission may petition 
the court to enforce the order. Such a provision 
would be an effective substitute for the harmful 
sections of the Clayton Bill relating to unfair com- 
petition. It would strengthen and give life to the 
Commission without risk of injury to anybody. 

If Congress will do so much, and no more, 
with the trust program, it will have fulfilled the 
party’s obligations, reassured the business world, 
and averted errors in which might lie the seeds 
of future trouble. 


Governor Ammon 


HE Governor of Colorado was not pleased 

with the issue of Harper’s WEEKLY which 
dealt especially with the strike troubles in his 
state. He sent us a telegram relating to Mr. 
Atkinson’s article, reading as follows: 


“The purported interview with me in your 
issue of May 23 was unauthorized, and the state- 
ments in the article are grossly and viciously mis- 


leading or unirue. “mM Amen” 


The position of Harper’s WEEKLY in the mat- 
ter is explained by the editor’s telegram in reply 
to Governor Ammon’s, which was: | 
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“Your telegram is so indefinite that we can 


make no use of it. I edited Mr. Atkinson’s arti- 
cle carefully myself and am convinced of its 


e | 
fundamental correctness. Of course it represents | 


the view of sympathy with Labor but we stated 


that fact in the headnote and referred to the edi- | 
torials for the HARPER’s WEEKLY view. Weshall | 


be extremely glad to print any statement from you 
covering specific points or general principles, but 
you must realize that your telegram really says 
nothing whatever. We wish to be fair to every- 
body in this controversy, and while we sympathize 
with some of the objections made to your method 
of handling the situation, we also realize the 
extreme difficulties you have had to encounter.” 

Mr. Atkinson’s opinions were those of an edu- 


cated and serious man who has studied the situ- | 
ation a long time and whose views thoroughly | 


deserved to be made public. That they were not 
in emphasis the same as the opinions of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY itself was made entirely clear. 
Governor Ammon, although excitable and flus- 
tered by a difficult situation, has the best of in- 
tentions and has labored day and night to find a 
solution. No public official, however, can cry 
for mercy in a crisis. He must be held not only 
to excellence of intention but to successful action. 
Editorially, we have not criticized the Governor. 
If Mr. Atkinson was too severe on him, he is 
more than welcome to make his answer in a more 
convincing way than through such generalities 
as his telegram contains. 


Justice and Law 
ARON BURR has not left an over-fragrant 


memory, but he was a strong and thought- 
ful man. One of his remarks was, “ Law is what- 
ever is boldly asserted, and plausibly maintained.” 
One of the truly creative efforts of the present is to 
give law a sounder basis than that—so to modify 
it that it will in its principles reflect this day’s 
deepest-lying ideas of right, and its machinery 
put those ideas easily, evenly and cheaply into 
practice. It hopes for the day when an ordinary 
Italian passionate murderer and Charles Becker 
will be treated equally, and when in a civil suit 
a poor man and a rich man will have equal 
opportunities in trial, skill and in appeal. 


Description 


F a man undertakes to do anything of public 

service without being part of a machine, or if 

an organization which is composed merely of rep- 

resentative citizens and has no predatory inter- 

ests undertakes to do anything, the word which 

sums up the objections of the standpat mind is 
“self-constituted.” 


A Feeble Metaphor 


HY the proverb “dead as a door-nail’’? 
Cannot the world think of something that 
seems deader? To our mind, a door-nail wholly 
fails to suggest such deadness as marks the sen- 
tences on patriotism and horror emitted by a 
certain species of mind when discussing Mexico; 
or on eulogies on order and freedom by the same 
minds when discussing Lawrence, Mass., Pater- 
son, New Jersey, or Trinidad, Colorado. 








More Language 


NOTHER singular expression is “uncalled 
for.” If aman makes a most violent crit- 
icism of some person, condition or institution, 
it seems to be generally accepted that a protest 
couched in this term is expressed about as 
strongly as the dictionary allows. If you call a 
man a thief, wife-beater, and poisoner, he is likely 
to assert that your language is “uncalled for.” 


Cheerfulness 


CERTAIN polite and efficient railway con- 

ductor’s “run” is on a line for which he has 
worked 20 years, and on which his pleasant face 
is familiar to thousands. He is 38 years old, 
married, and has six children. He lives 55 miles 
from New York, where every morning he must 
be up at 5 o'clock in order to take charge of his 
regular train, the 6:13 for New York. He reaches 
New York at 8:10. At 9:30 he takes another 
train out on a short run, returning to New York 
at 10:30. At 4:35 in the afternoon he takes his 
regular train home, arriving at 6:52 and reaching 
his house at 7:30. From 10:30 in the morning 
until 4:35 in the afternoon he is alone in the city, 
away from his family, with nothing to do. He 
does not read much, and, having a large family, 
cannot afford to spend a nickel recklessly. He 
goes to the “movies” occasionally, not because he 
is particularly interested, but to pass the time 
away waiting for the 4:35. Two Sundays out of 
three he is free to be home and cultivate the 
acquaintance of his children, who seldom see him 
throughout the week. If even a part of those six 
hours in New York could be shifted to the other 
end of the line he could have a garden and enjoy 
his family. He says that no such arrangement can 
be made, however, without sacrificing some of his 
salary, and he cannot afford to lose a dollar. He 
is thoroughly “game”, does not utter a whine, 
and says that he must make the best of it. 


A Meditation 


E have failed to think ever worthily of 

the men about us, our brothers. We 

have let our tongue loosen anger and irritability 

against those with whom we work, sad as we, and, 

like us, struggling. In this cleansing of confession, 

we know that tonight and now our sin has passed 

away. Again Thy gift of peace is upon us. And 
we turn from our wrongdoing, healed. 

And, yet more, we ask for peace to our troubled 
mind. Free us from what will dull our sense of 
Thee. Let no mischance assail the citadel of our 
inmost life. Let tumult beat vainly against this 
center of quiet. Banish our hurry. Restore to 
us the steadiness of Thy will, the hush of Thy 
indwelling. 

Help us to make an end of the sorrow that is 
in the land, the hurt that each heart carries. 
Use us in just this place, which may be lowly, at 
just this time, which seems unworthy. Teach 
us that the times are in Thy hand, that we are to 
work cheerily, and live undismayed by the vast- 
ness of Thy task and the slowness of Thy method. 
Reveal to us that justice will at last prevail, and 
that Thou art unworried through all the flurries 
of war and selfishness. 

























































By MEDILL 


HIS has been a journey of contrast and paradox. 
George Barr McCutcheon and George Cohan 
would be fitting collaborators for its dramatiza- 

tion. The comic runs together with the heroic. We 
have no sense of finality or of consequence. By the 
time you read these lines—sooner—before they reach 
the printer, this may have proved merely a bizarre 
curtain-raiser for a tragedy. Frederick Palmer and 
Richard Harding Davis were two of the three mus- 
keteers who set out for Mexico City. One of them 
complains that he cannot begin, and the other that he 
does not know how to conclude, his story of the latest 
great American adventure. 

Vera Cruz, after a few days of excitement which 
followed the landing on April 21, has resumed its 


calm, its bull-fighting and its pulque. Its own gen- 
darmes again police its streets and its own judges 
have displaced the provost courts. There is no 
American who has not commented upon the amazing, 
pleasant acquiescence of the Vera Cruzanbs in the 
foreign occupation of their city. There is no Mexican 
with whom I have talked, from his grace, José Mora 
del Rio, Archbishop of Mexico, to the boy who brings 
me my morning coffee, who has not commented upon 
the astonishing benignity of the American Govern- 
ment and the buoyant gentleness of the soldiers toward 
the people. At the cavalry camp where sometimes 
I go to lunch or dine with Kennedy, who has got a 
medal of honor, “Moro Bill’ Reed, Captain Meyers 
(Meyers is bossing two troops now) and the rest, the 
children gather round the mess tent three times a day to 
share the soldiers’ rations. When the Archbishop came 
to Vera Cruz on his way to Rome, General Funston sent 
my friend Chaplain Joyce, of the Fourth Artillery, to 
meet him. Father Joyce played tackle at the university 
and suggests an Irish policeman rather than an Irish 
priest. Save for the little silver insignia of Christ upon 
his collar, he is dressed in a uniform exactly like that of 
any other commissioned officer of the army. His Grace 
had read in Mexico of the severities of the “blond bar- 
6 


The Mexican Cactus 


Infantrymen scouting in the sand dunes near Vera Cruz 


McCORMICK 
barian”’ and at first believed that it was an officer who 
had come to arrest him and not a fellow priest who had 
come to greet him. 


E are under martial law and the Americans have 
just been forbidden to go beyond the lines. No 
Mexican can come in from the interior until he has been 
searched. The Provost-Marshal-General closes the 
drinking places at ten, and to make the city healthful for 
the troops is carrying out with military severity plans 
which will do for Vera Cruz what already has been done 
for Panama and Havana. 
You cannot live among a people without mimicking 
their manners and their psychology. The Americans 
resident in Mexico, and, to a less degree, we of the later 


invasion, prove it daily. WhenI came in with the news 
of Private Parks’ execution, soldiers did not appear singu- 
larly astonished or horrified, but they promised them- 
selves full punishment of the murderer. Decent, sober, 
sensible Englishmen and Americans here have argued 
with me that the assassination of Madero, the nullifi- 
cation of the congressional elections and the disappearance 
of Huerta’s critics, all were acts justifiable in the main- 
tenance of orderly government. 

The incongruity of life in Vera Cruz is of one kind. 
In Mexico City it is of another. Life under Huerta is 
like life under Bomba in Naples. The story of our trip 
to Mexico already has been told too widely, considering 
its little importance. Twice we were arrested; once sur- 
rounded by slovenly, sandaled little soldiers who shoved 
us off to jail to be searched, and once taken by the in- 
spector of secret police in. Mexico, who released us at the 
instance of the Brazilian Minister. But I want to tell 
again the conditions of the Mexican capital, because it 
not merely illustrates its present government but the 
temperament of the people which submits to it. If our 
adventures on the road to Mexico City were not very 
wonderful, the road was. 

I had been told to reserve my admiration for the passes 
and the heights above Orizaba. But above Atoyac it was 
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Lieut. Fletcher of the U. S. Navy shaking hands with 






a major and a 


captain of the Mexican Federal forces, about ten miles outside of 
Vera Cruz, after a pow-wow under a flag of truce 


more wonderful than anything I had ever 
seen in the tropics, more wonderful than the 
Pass of the Caraballo or the Straits of San 
Juanita in the Philippines. When trains ran 
regularly from the coast to the capital they 
did not take more than seven hours from the 
tierra caliente to the plateau 8000 feet high. 
It is like a short day’s journey from Phoenix 
to Spokane by way of New Orleans. 

The cajion sides which drop below you, 
and the sheer ridges which rise almost per- 
pendicularly above the train are clothed 
with the green of the tropics—green beyond 
any lush spring grass 
you ever saw at home. 
Round and round 
winds the road, over 
bridge after bridge 
and through countless tunnels, so that there 
is one little town which you see eleven dif- 
ferent times from the train. The Indian 
women who try to sell you sweets and warm 
beer swarm up the green cafion, so that those 
whose importunities you think you have fled 
at one station greet you at the next. From 
sugar cane you go through pine groves. In 
the early afternoon you drip 
with perspiration, and at Oriza- 
ba after nightfall it is uncom- 
fortably cool unless you have a 
warm coverlet on your bed. I 
felt nearly clear after we left 
Orizaba and quite safe after we 
had eaten «ur rice and frijoles 
and omelette and chicken at 
Esperanza. Here we were in 
the country of the great hacien- 
das. The country roads are im- 
possible, so their owners have 
little mule-drawn tramways 
from their houses to the sta- 
tion. In the cornfields there 
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arine Corps on a high mound overlooking the country 
for miles, trying to locate Gen. Maass 





grow rows of cacti from which is drawn the sap 
which, fermented, makes the pulque of Mexico. The 
walled dwellings on the haciendas suggested medieval 
keeps, somewhat domesticated, as it were, and adapted 
to the climate. They were what some economists call 
self-contained. They each had a windmill to pump 
and to grind, a chapel in which to pray, stables and 
granaries, a look-out tower, quarters for the servants 
and a considerable dwelling for the owner, all within 
one whitewashed wall. Through the dusk we could see 


the silhouette of a frosted volcano. 
\ E were in bed at twelve and up at about six. 
Barefoot Indian boys were running about selling 
El Imparcial, El Pais, El Indipendente and some little 
weeklies that had pictures of the blond barbarians 
encamped in “dangriente Vera Cruz.” The City of 
Mexico was decked as if for a carnival. Everywhere 
flags hung from the windows to protect the houses 
from the mobs. Every automobile carried the 
national flag of its owner unless he were an American. 
Everywhere there were policemen and rurales carry- 
ing firearms. The foreigners shared the mutual 
suspicions of the Mexicans and, like them, were 
afraid of Villa, Huerta and Zapata. Men whom 
they trusted for one reason they would not trust 
for another. Strong men would not give them a 
just government, and just men would not give them 
a strong government. They all were inclined to 
curse us for not recognizing Huerta and then to 
curse Huerta. They objected to our having meddled 
in Mexican affairs and prayed for intervention. 
But we were getting used to contradictions. We not 
only heard them, we saw them. The capital of Mexico 
reminds you a little of the capital of prosperous Bel- 
gium. The autocracy of Diaz, supported by the taxes 
of the poverty-ridden Indian, began its embellishment. 
The Zocalo, the Alameda, the Paseo de la 
Reforma, all show the handiwork of real 
artists. The unfinished National Opera 
House is finer than anything of the sort in 
the British Empire or in the United States. 
But there is an Indian village of wattled 
huts on the outskirts of the capital. On 
the streets and on the steps of the Chamber 
of Deputies there are officers as smartly 
uniformed as the artillery or cavalry of the 
French Republic. And right beside them 
the cabmen are nothing but blanket Indians. 
I wanted, of course, to interview General 
Huerta. He refused to see any more cor- 
respondents, but I saw the General in his 
automobile when he stopped at the French 
kiosk, near Chapultapec. He spends his 
whole day motoring, despatching all business 
of state in hiscar. He will pick up one minis- 
ter, ride with him for an hour, drop him and 
pick up another. This, I was told, is one of 
General Huerta’s idiosyn- 
crasies. I am inclined to 
think it is a precaution. 
He sits in the car with a 
member of his cabinet, 
with two or three mili- 
tary aides in the limou- 
sine, and another aide in 
front with the chauffeur. 
He, himself, is almost in- 
visible in a corner of the 
back seat. A bullet di- 
rected at the 
moving car 
would more like- 
ly kill one of the 
yes } scions of the 
2 a “is Mexican aris- 
. hh ae - tocracy riding 
i ud £ <a with the General 
than it would kill 
the General. 
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By FREDERICK WILSON 


How a Big City 


THs is a description of the Rosenthal murderers, written by a newspaper reporter who 


attended the trial throughout. 


It is an example of the attitude of the newspapers 


toward crimes of this sort, and, therefore, of the point of view that 1s familiar to the public 


" APTAIN of this band of murder- 
? ers”’ was the term applied to Web- 
ber as he testified on the second 
trial of Charles Becker, former Czar of 
New York’s Tenderloin, for instigating 
the murder of Herman Rosenthal, a 
gambler who squealed. Callous beyond 
the power of words to wound, Webber 
accepted the epithet, but District Attor- 
ney Charles Whitman objected to this 
characterization of his witness, and the 
examining lawyer changed the form, not 
the substance, of his query. 

To the amended question, “‘You were 
in charge of the four gunmen who planned 
and carried out this murder?” Webber, 
satisfied, nod- 
ded affirmation. 
He, the counsel 
in the case, the 
judge who pre- 
sided—every 
one— was satis- 
fied. It was 
commonplace, 
accepted as a 
matter of cus- 
tom, of every- 
day knowledge. 

Murders by 
the slum-dwell- 
ers known as 
gunmen and 
gangsters have 
become so com- 
mon in New 
York that only 
those of partic- 
ular ferocity, 
or which are 
attended by 
some peculiar 
feature, now 
get more than 
the barest men- 
tion in the met- 
ropolitan news- 
papers. For 
this there is areason. The lives of 
Webber, “Bald Jack” Rose, Harry 
Vallon, ““Dago Frank” Cirofici, “Lefty 
Louie” Rosenberg and Harry Horowitz, 
known commonly as ‘‘Gyp the Blood,” 
Herman Rosenthal, the gambler the 
latter quartette slew, and Charles 
Becker, the policeman who urged them to 
the crime, throw light on the question. 

All but two of these men were born and 
bred in the slums of the lower East Side. 
Each one, after his fashion, got his head 
above the slime, trampling mercilessly 
upon the unfortunates by whom he 
climbed. All ofthe gunmen, it is admitted, 
battened upon the unfortunate women of 
the street. For bigger money, to settle 
their feuds, or for fear of a greater wolf 
than they, they killed. 

Webber, Rose, Vallon, and Rosenthal 
were gamblers. Staking their slender 
fortunes upon the turn of a card, they first 
played “stuss” through the dens of the 
slum portions of the city. They gathered 
gold, they acquired gambling places of 
their own. They got more wealth. The 
pitiful gains filched from the derelicts and 
gunmen failed to satisfy, and the whole 
quartette, with many of their kind, de- 
serted the slum and crept out, a menace 
to the brighter lights of Broadway where 
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“I cannot keep them at home. 
and have a little fun” 


victims could be “trimmed” with pros- 
pect of greater returns. 

Then came quarrels, money, thé jeal- 
ousies of their women. “Big Jack” 
Zelig, a famous gangster chief, a terror of 
the half-world, was arrested as a result 
of jealousy. When he was released to 
testify against a police czar, another 
gangster, “‘Red Phil” Davidson, shot 
him through the body on a street car. 
Zelig died in a hospital, and the police 
magnate was saved. Davidson never 
told who egged him on to kill. “Spanish 
Louie,” another gangster, is known to 
have been killed for revenge. On the 
stand, Webber was openly charged with 





plotting and procuring that crime. He 
denied it half-heartedly. 

Webber’s history in great measure is 
also the history of Rose and Vallon. | 

“Did you ever do an honest day’s work 
in your life?”’ Rose was asked on the wit- 
ness stand. Rose thought a moment, 
hesitated, then said: ‘Yes, I did.” He 
was not asked to specify the occasion. 


ENSATIONAL as it was, the trial of 

Becker brought out nothing more 
plainly than this—that the law of the 
jungle rules in the slum. ‘Lefty Louie” 
Rosenberg and his three companions 
killed for hire. They got their price. 
But whatever they may have done in 
other cases, in the case of Rosenthal, they 
did not kill for pay alone. The risk was 
too great. Rosenthal, harried by Becker, 
his partner and former friend, was filling 
the air with cries of graft on the part of 
Becker. Becker was in danger. Rosen- 
thal must be “croaked,” he said. So he 
called in “Bald Jack” Rose who for 
him wrung reluctant money from the 
gamblers he protected. Rose went to 
the house where Rosenberg lived with 
his wife, “Lily, the French Doll of the 
East Side,”’ and urged the murder of the 
squealing gambler. “Lefty Louie” was 


They must get out in the air 


afraid. Becker called on Webber and 
Vallon. 

“The only way you can be squared 
with Becker,” all thiee told the gangsters, 
“is to get the boys and croak Rosenthal.” 

There was no choice. They knew that 
Becker’s grip was sure. Prison, separa- 
tion from their women and their low de- 
lights were sure if they did not obey. 
Murder Becker’s enemy, and they had a 
chance to escape. They might gain lib- 
erty and powerful protection. 

“Croak Rosenthal on a corner, any- 
where, even in front of a cop,” Rose swore 
Becker told him. ‘“‘It will be all right. I 
am strong enough to get you free.” 

Well, they 
croaked Rosen- 
thal. On last 
April 13, all four 
gunmen died in 
the electric 
chair at Sing 
Sing, terrified 
by the Un- 
known, but fac- 
ing it grimly 
like the wolves 
they were. 
They believed, 
to the last, 
Becker’s prom- 
ises of power to 
free them. 

“Tell the 
truth about 
Becker. My 
death lies at his 
door,’’ said 
Rosenberg to 
his girl wife 
when all hope 
wasgone. And, 
true to her 
pledge, the doll- 
faced but hard- 
eyed girl kept 
her vendetta 
and denounced the once powerful 
Boss of the Tenderloin from the 
witness stand as he, cornered, fought 
savagely for life. 

Not only have the New York gunmen 
of the Becker case sprung from the great 
city’s slum. Gallagher, who shot Mayor 
Gaynor; Czolgosz, whose fatal shot 
brought down McKinley; Mahoney, who 
only a few weeks ago fired at Mayor 
Mitchel at the very door of the City Hall 
—they, too, were wolves of the slums. 


N the “flop houses” along Park Row 

and the Bowery, at the one-cent coffee 
huts which stand at the very entrance to 
the Tombs are seen the wolves whose 
teeth are worn. Ragged, unkempt, un- 
shaven, they “panhandle” the passer-by 
for “‘just a penny to get a cup of cawfee.”’ 

This is the end to which men like the 
gunmen come after they outlive their 
crime-filled youth. It is among these 
people that they find their natural and 
congenial companions. Dangerous char- 
acters, enemies of society, they have been 
removed where they can do no further 
harm, but there are many more where 
they came from. Something must be 
done to rid the city of these prowling 
wolves. 


Breeds Its Man-Killers 


By KATHARINE BUELL 






HE same story of the gunmen is here given by a woman who represents the point 
of view of those interested in the environment from which such crimes spring, and 


who understands the gunmen, as a wise woman guiding the 


T is a tale of the city streets 

I and of four stupid little boys who 
learned the lessons of experience 
from the teeming life of the pavements. 
None of the four gunmen came of the 
criminal classes. Their parents were all 
hard-working and respectable. Three 
of them were 
of Jewish par- 
entage, and 
“Dago Frank” 
as his name in- 
dicated, was an 
Italian. His 
parents were 
respectable, 
church - going 
people, poor, to 
be sure, but by 
no means vi- 
cious. His sis- 
ters were mem- 
bers of the 
‘Girls Friendly 
Society” of the 
San _ Salvador 
Episcopal 
Church on 
Broome Street. 
It is rumored 
that he himself 
sang in the 
choir when he 


“The training for 
a gambler’s life is 


was a little boy. there. Gambling 
“Whit ey is a natural out- 
ne el oe growth of other 
Salish Seu, harmless games 
twelve years © hey want to 
old when he dance and play 


and try out their 
growing powers” 


came to this 
country, and 
with a clear 
record and a 
respectable 
family history. 
His father had 
been a foreman 
in a cigar fac- 
tory in the old 
country, and, 
having studied 
the bookbind- 
ing trade when 
he was young, 
took up that 
occupation 
when he came 
to New York. 

“Gyp, the 
‘Blood’’ was 
educated carefully by a private tutor in 
the Hebrew language and religion in 
addition to his public school education. 

“Lefty Louie’s” father was a prosper- 
ous orthodox Jew, not only respectable, 
but strict and law-abiding as any Puri- 
tan grandfather of two generations ago. 
“T don’t know what you call a bad boy,” 
he once said to a friend. “Some people 
think a boy isn’t bad if he keeps away 
from bad women and doesn’t steal. I 
think a boy is bad if he can’t come to his 
meals on time.” 

All these boys went to the public 
schools, all came from honest homes. 
Where then did they learn to be the tools 
of the criminal element that lurks in the 
poverty-stricken districts of New York? 


I asked Miss Lillian Wald, head of the 
Henry Street Settlement, one of the 
wisest and most distinguished women in 
America, and one who for twenty-one 
years has made a study of the life of 
the East Side, what she thought it was 
that had taken these boys from their good 















homes and their school environment and 
had made criminals of them. 

“Back of it all,” she said, “‘is the fact 
that we grown people do not take enough 
account of the pleasure-seeking instincts 
of the young. Children must be happy 
and they must play. Young people must 
enjoy themselves and be gay. In sim- 
pler societies, in smaller towns and in the 
country, these things take care of them- 
selves naturally. It is easy for neigh- 
bors to get together and enjoy each other’s 
company in harmless, pleasant ways. It 
is easy for the children to find wholesome, 
simple playthings. But in the city there 
is nothing accessible with which to satisfy 
the craving for joy. Everything must 
be prepared especially to fill the need.” 


upbringing of the young 


She moved over to the window. In 
front of the settlement house had been 
planted a tree. In order to protect the 
roots and allow a little moisture to seep 
through, an iron grating had been placed 
over a patch of earth. The earth had 
been scratched up and dug out for six 

inches by hands 
small enough 
to reach down 
between the 
close-fitting 
bars. “You 
see,’ said Miss 
Wald, “in the 
country the 
children can dig 
and grub about 
in the earth to 
their hearts’ 
content. Here 
in the city we 
haven’t given 
them anything 
to dig, and they 
have made this 
feeble, pitiful 
attempt to sat- 
isfy their long- 
ing for the good 
brown earth. 
They are not 
bad little chil- 
dren, they 
don’t want to 
hurt the trees; 
they merely 
want something to dig in.” 

It is the same with the older chil- 
dren and the young people. They 
want to dance and play and try out 
their growing powers and faculties 
upon the external world, but we give 
them nothing to take hold of. The 
boys who became the gunmen went to 
the public schools but you know how 
far removed are the academic courses 
of our modern primary schools from 
the needs of these little European 
peasants who have to adapt them- 
selves to a world which their parents 
do not in the least understand and 
cannot explain to them. “Their par- 
ents have not neglected them. They 
are merely helpless under the condi- 
tions which they do not understand 
well enough to remedy. Mothers 
often come to me and say despair- 
ingly: ‘What shall I do with my chil- 
dren, Miss Wald? I can’t keep them 
at home. Home would be a prison to 
them. They must get out in the air and 
have a little fun.’” 


|* was that getting out in the air 
which started “Lefty Louie” on 
his downward path. Until he was six 
years old his mother kept him in the 
house. He got what air he could from 
the windows and on the fire-escape. 
When he was six years old he had the 
measles, and the doctor told his mother 
that he must be out of doors more. It 
was sending him out upon the streets 
to save him from pining away in the stuffy 
air of the tenement home that gave him 
his lessons in the craft of the criminal. 
No sooner was he out upon the stree‘s 
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then he began to pick up all the informa- 
tion about stealing and gambling which 
Miss Wald described as she continued: 

“What can a little boy do on the 
streets? He has none of the inanimate 
forces of nature against which to try his 
growing powers. He has no animals to 
tame and train as the country boy has. 
The only pliable things in all his world 
are his little companions. All the train- 
ing that the city boy gets is training in 
the relations with his fellows, in being 
quicker than they or shrewder than they, 
getting ahead of some one else, often in 
the most innocent of games, often, also, 
in ways not so innocent. The mothers 
say to me, ‘We cannot spend the time to 
take our little boys and girls up to the 
parks, sometimes we haven’t the car fare. 
They must play in the streets where we 
live.’ 

“The children learn to gamble. Gam- 
bling is a perfectly natural outgrowth of 
other harmless games, and at first is 
played in the same spirit, but the training 
for a gambler’s life is there. He also 
learns to steal from the push-carts. It is 
all a game to him. 


* As he grows older, if he wants to go 

to the dance-hall and dance, as 
every normal boy and girl does, often the 
only means provided for him are dance- 
halls run for the sole purpose of exploiting 
his natural love of pleasure. 

“We older people sit by and smile be- 
nignantly when the young people of our 
families in their pretty light clothes dance 
in the boathouses in the summer-time or 
under the mistletoe at Christmas. We are 
overjoyed at their light hearts and their 
innocent gaiety. These boys have the 
same temperaments. They love gaiety in 
the same way, but the only places that they 


can go to dance are halls where every in- 
genious device is used to turn their minds 
from harmless pleasures to more sordid 
forms of self-indulgence. It is not done 
directly. If one of the boys, like ‘Lefty 
Louie,’ takes his girl to a dance-hall, no- 
body asks him to get drunk, but benevo- 
lent waiters in white aprons march up 
and down with tinkling glasses, and he 
thinks himself stingy if he doesn’t offer 
his girl a drink. It is all done by sugges- 
tion, very cleverly—the white aprons, the 
cool-looking glasses, the counter and bar 
out in full view where the dancers pass it 
as they whirl about.” 


But why,” I asked her, “if condi- 
tions are so bad and it is so hard for 
children to grow up into normal human 
beings, why are they not all criminals? 
What was it that picked these four little 
boys to be gunmen and henchmen of 
notorious criminals?” “The answer to 
that is very simple, I think,” said Miss 
Wald. “These boys were the stupid 
ones. It is a great tribute to the natural 
intelligence of humanity that so many 
who come up through this mill of training 
in trickiness and criminality settle down 
to honest, hard-working, law-abiding lives. 
The ones who are most harmed are the 
ones with the poorest quality of brains. 
The gunmen if they were not actually 
defective, were dull, and with their dull- 
ness went its inevitable accompaniment, 
vanity. The boys wanted to be big peo- 
ple. They wanted to be important, to be 
looked up to. They tried, all of them, to 
be honest workmen and rise in their trades, 
at least they all took up various trades at 
one time or another. 
“* Lefty Louie’ worked in the shipping 
department of a department store. 
‘Whitey Lewis’ entered his father’s trade 





of bookbinding, and later took up tin- 
smithing. ‘Dago Frank’ worked on the 
New York News Bureau, carrying stock 
exchangereports about. ‘Gyp, the Blood’ 
worked as errand boy. But they were not 
clever enough to get along rapidly in their 
trades or to be the important people that 
they aspired to be, and they had not the 
mental stamina to drudge along patiently 
at their work and hope for distant pro- 
motion. It was easier to hang about the 
streets, to show off on the corner. It was 
this vanity and love of importance that 
made them an easy mark for the clever 
gambler, whom they knew by reputation 
to be a ‘big chief,’ or for the blue-coated 
brass-buttoned sergeant of police. 


“T EADERS of the criminal world are 

wonderful psychologists. It does 
not take them very long to pick out from 
the group of boys loafing at a street 
corner the very one most susceptible 
to a few well-couched words of flat- 
tery. They tell him what a clever fellow 
he is, how they have been looking for 
a long time for somebody as smart as 
he is to do a little job for them. They 
give him something simple at first, some- 
thing that he ‘can get away with,’ and be- 
fore very long they have made of him a 
loyal adherent. He is loyal to the brass 
buttons because their wearer is the only 
man who has flattered him into feeling 
important and useful and brave without 
any special effort on his own part. 

“Tt isacomment upon us, our cities, our 
schools and our intelligent citizens that 
the man who was most successful in mak- 
ing these boys feel their manhood and 
their natural human importance was 
Jack Zelig, former leader of the band of 
gunmen to which these four unfortunate 
boys belonged.” 


Who Is Fibbing Now? 


because Harprer’s WEEKLY has 

spoken of it as a paper which usu- 
ally takes the reactionary attitude and 
gives as one illustration its sympathy for 
Tammany in the last campaign. It used 
the argument that the Editor of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY, when he was Chairman of the 
Committee of One Hundred and Seven, 
wrote to the Herald and asked that it 
print a certain appeal for funds on the 
ground that it was maintaining a neutral 
attitude. It then wishes to know whether 
the Chairman was fibbing then or the 
Editor is fibbing now. The Herald ought 
to ask something harder. Its attitude 
was officially neutral, and the Chairman 
thought he had the right to take what 
advantage he could of that pretended 
neutrality. Its attitude, however, was 
actually strongly pro-Tammany. In or- 
der to give the Herald pleasure, it is easy 
to furnish a few instances of the fact that 
practically everything in the way of 
headlines, news, texts and editorials was 
of a kind to show hostility to the Fusion 
campaign. Discord and confusion in the 


T's New York Herald is peeved 


* Fusion ranks were alleged constantly, as 


well as inexperience and uncertainty in the 
Fusion leaders. The first serious editorial 
on thesituation is dated July 11. This edi- 
torial ridicules the Fusionists for taking 
such intense interest in whether Mr. Whit- 
man, Mr. McAneny or Mr. Mitchel should 
be the candidate for mayor, as this mat- 
ter ought to he left to the primaries. 


On July 26, it wishes to know whether 
Tammany is too bad for McAneny or 
Gaynor to accept its support, and, if not, 
why they do not say so, and adds: “As for 
Mr. McAneny, his silence on the subject 
must be absolutely shocking to the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and Seven.” Im- 
mediately after the choice of ‘the Fusion 
ticket on the first of August the news 
columns become more directly hostile and 
seize every chance to imply Fusion discord 
and inefficiency. On August 6, a headline 
is ‘‘ Fear Break from Fusion,” and the open- 
ing words are “Chaos is the only word 
which adequately describes the situation in 
the Fusion camp.” A little before, it had 
said: ‘The primaries are less thana month 
away, yet Tammany is the only camp in 
which any real harmony seems to exist.” 


DITORIAL attack begins vigorously 
on August 17. On that date, the 
Herald editorially declares that Fusion is 
to be spelled with the prefix “‘con.” On 
August 6, there is a very hostile cartoon 
to the effect that the Republicans are 
barred, and low-brows, Socialists and 
I. W. W.’s welcomed. 

On September 1, one sentence re- 
flects the view that Mr. Mitchel, the 
candidate, represents “folly and inex- 
perience.” A cartoon works the great 
jest about fusion and con-fusion, brings 
in “pink teas, fads, up-lifts and crazes,” 
and indirectly prophesies victory for the 
Tiger. According to the Herald, ‘‘ Well- 


informed political leaders were placing 
the blame for the dissensions that have 
arisen on Norman Hapgood and Joseph 
M. Price yesterday. They asserted that 
everything would have been all right if 
the Committee of One Hundred and 
Seven had done the work it was organ- 
ized to do and quit there. The Com- 
mittee, they said, was formed primarily 
to safeguard the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. Having nominated a 
city ticket and candidates for presidents 
of the five boroughs, it should have quit.” 


ON September 13, is a serious editorial 
stating that the Fusion leaders have 
not begun to fight or even to think. As to 
the Chairman, the Herald says he “‘is in 
over his head and ears, and is being criti- 
cized for being unreasonable, impractica- 
ble, and generally doing more harm than 
good. Itseemsto usthat Mr. Hapgood has 
not divested himself of his old habits of 
erudition, into which he fell when advocat- 
ing the cause of woman’s suffrage at parlor 
meetings. Woman’s suffrage arguments 
will not avail much in electing Mr. Mitchel 
mayor in this exceedingly practical city.” 
The hostility to Mr. Mitchel is equally 
clear and is exploited on many different 
dates. Ifthe Herald is interested in recall- 
ing them, it can examine its editorials of 
the 19, 20 and 21 of October and its car- 
toon of October 31. Is Harper’s WEEKLY 
fibbing, or is the New York Herald trying 
vainly to emerge from a hole? 





PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 








Summer Mass 


[N the cloisters of the grass, 

Lit by buttercups and daisies, 
Celebrants of summer mass, 
Little creatures sing their praises. 
From a myriad throbbing throats 
Rises up their song of Love, 

Like a mist of golden motes, 

To the Golden Throne above. 
And the good Lord, bending nigh, 
Quite forgets his House of stone 
Where the frightened sinners cry, 
And the frowning priests intone, 
And the saints (if saints they be) 
Smile and smile in effigy- 
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The Old Guard 
A ie Old Guard dies but never sur- 


renders” is a proverb not entirely 

applicable to the old guard of 
standpat Senators and Representatives. 
They are perfectly willing to surrender 
when political death at the hands of the 
voters is a probability. Witness the 
withdrawal of Senators Hale, Aldrich and 
Crane. The standpat Senators have been 
encouraged by recent elections into the 
belief that they will survive the ordeal 
of the senatorial elections next fall. 
Simultaneously with the success of Pen- 
rose in Pennsylvania in securing the Re- 
publican nomination, Senator Gallinger 
announced his reconsideration of with- 
drawal from the senatorial contest in New 
Hampshire, and, in deference to the 
numerous appeals made to him by a de- 
voted constituency, has announced him- 
self as a candidate for the election. Per- 
haps Penrose’s election would enable 
Senator Oliver to withdraw his with- 
drawal from the race two years hence. 
Senator Perkins’ failing health is a suffi- 
cient excuse for him, and of course 
Stephenson will not enter the race again. 
Senator Jones of Washington is still con- 
sidered a raw recruit, though voting 
steadily with the old guard, and so with 
Sherman of Illinois. Curtis has been en- 
couraged to make the race against Bris- 
tow for the Republican nomination with 
good prospects of success; and Foraker, 
owing to Senator Burton’s withdrawal 
from the race, will probably obtain the 
nomination in Ohio. There remain 
Brandegee, Dillingham, Gallinger, Pen- 
rose and Smoot, and there is a strong 
effort in New York to induce Senator 
Root also to enter the lists for reélection. 


Gallinger 
ALLINGER should by all means 


secure the support of Hearst in his 
campaign for reélection. Both are for 
subsidizing our coastwise traffic so far as 
the Panama tolls are concerned; for 
which the Hearst papers commend him, 
and Gallinger paid Hearst the notable 
compliment of suggesting a congres- 
sional investigation to discover whether 
reputable physicians were really using 
babies instead of dogs for experimental 
practices in the hospitals. What the real 
doctors of New Hampshire and _ their 
friends may have to say about Dr. Gal- 
linger’s attitude toward the profession is 
another question. Senator Gallinger’s 
recent defense of Colorado conditions and 
his attempted identification of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners with the I. W. W 
should endear him to what he calls com- 
prehensively “capital.” 


West in Defense of Rockefeller 


ENATOR WEST, the very new. 


Senator from Georgia, serving until 
there can be an election by the people, 
unwittingly produced quite a commotion 
12 


in the Senate the day following the mass- 
meeting which Judge Lindsey and others 
addressed, in attempting to strike out the 
provision in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill which dissolved the partnership 
between the General Education Board 
and the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
West claimed that Alfred Noble, in ex- 
ploiting the oil fields of Baku, Russia, had 
done just what Mr. Rockefeller had done 
as the leading spirit of the Standard Oil 
Company. It was difficult for him to 
yield the floor fast enough to Senators 
who wished to reply. 


Senator Martine: I hope the United States 
may be spared from living on the contributions 
of a Rockefeller or a Carnegie. It would be 
equivalent to a family living on the wages of 
sin. 

Senator Kenyon: I ask, in all respect for 
the Senator’s argument, would the Senator 
favor taking the money of a bank robber and 
devoting it to these uplift purposes? 

Senator Reed: But the point is, if the Church 
were to take money brought to it by a bank 
robber, knowing that it was stolen money, 
the Senator says the Church would do wrong. 

Senator Gore: Does not the Senate think 
the $250,000. which he is anxious the govern- 
ment should accept at the hands of the Educa- 
tion Board, could be better used in pensioning 
the widows and orphans of the men who were 
recently sent to untimely graves in Colorado? 

Mr. Shafroth: Does the Senator realize 
that under this item of the appropriation bill 
the money of Mr. Rockefeller has been paying 
the government employees their salaries? 

Senator Lane: I am told by persons who 
have been on the scene that these little children 
and their mothers retreated into pits which 
were dug in the ground under the floor of the 
tents in which they lived, and that after they 
were fired and became ablaze the smoke and 
gas settled down and began to smother them. 
I do not know whether you have ever seen or 
had anything to do with a person who has been 
smothered to death. As a physician, I have. 
They die a very miserable and unhappy death. 

Senator Hughes: According to the last infor- 
mation I have been able to gather, Representa- 
tive Foster had received no reply from Rocke- 
feller to his telegram to the effect that these 
men were willing to arbitrate, waiving altogether 


the question of the recognition of the union. - 


Senator Gallinger came nobly to the 
defense of Senator West: 


To my mind it is extremely unfortunate that 
a debate such as has been conducted during 
the last half hour in this chamber should be 
held. Iam an optimist and yet I fear for my 
country when I see what is going on in this 
nation today. There was a strike a while ago 
in the city of Lawrence in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. We had a debate here about it and 
women and children were brought from Law- 
rence to Washington as they have now been 
brought from Colorado. The men who led 
that strike were the same men who today are 
claiming that they have a right to destroy 
property and that they have a right to murder 
in what they conceive to be the interest of 
labor. The greatest danger that confronts us 
is not from any foreign nation engaging us in 
war, but is here at home in this controversy 
between capital on the one hand and labor on 
the other. 


During these interruptions Senator 
West was continually assuring the Senate 
that he was not aware of this and knew 
nothing about that, that he was not fa- 
mniliar with any of the recent investiga- 
tions; and finally he withdrew the motion 
to strike out the provision. 


By McGREGOR 





























































Mr. Rockefeller and the General 
Education Board 


PERHAPS the most interesting con- 

tribution to this debate was given in 
the following statement by Senator 
Gore: 


Mr. President, I feel I will be justified in 
saying at this juncture that the General Educa- 
tion Board holds as a part of its securities 
$2,500,000 of stocks or bonds of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, which is the master 
company of the Colorado labor war with the 
miners in Colorado. I may also say that the 
General Education Board has a million or more 
of the stocks and bonds of the International 
Harvester Company, the Steel Trust, the To- 
bacco Trust, the Sugar Trust, and, I think, 
all the other industrial combinations which have 
been adjudged by the Supreme Court of this 
country to be violators of the law of the land. 


Of course, the question about receiving 
tainted money for good ends has been a 
mooted one ever since Washington 
Gladden drew a red line in American 
thought by protesting against the recep- 
tion by his denomination of a gift for 
foreign missions by Mr. Rockefeller, 
belonging to another denomination. But 
it would seem to the most charitably 
inclined that a gift of money outright to 
the General Education Board would 
have been much better than tying it up 
with stocks and bonds in corporations 
which have since been proved to be crimi- 
nal, or are now _ under indictment. 
It would make a good many school- 
teachers, for example, to say nothing 
of colleges, interested in the continued 
prosperity of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. 


Senator Bradley 
GENATOR BRADLEY of Kentucky 


was a good representative of the 
stalwart Republicanism of the South. He 
had been Governor of Kentucky, and 
was elected Senator by the defection of 
the saloon representatives from Louis- 
ville, who ordinarily would have voted 
for Beckham, the Democratic candidate, 
now, in the changes of political life, likely 
to be Bradley’s successor. But Bradley 
will be chiefly remembered in the Senate 
as the best story-teller in that body since 
the death of Senator Bob Taylor. The 
two were inseparable companions. Often 
a Senate roll-call would interrupt their 
delightful pastime of swapping yarns 
and they would emerge together from the 
Republican or Democratic cloak-room, 
and wait until they learned from some 
bell-wether of one or the other side of the 
Chamber how the Senate was dividing; 
whereupon Senator Bradley would vote 
Aye, Senator Taylor, No, and then having 
cancelled each other in the council of the 
nation would return to their story-telling 
contest. Senator James will probably 
wear Senator Bradley’s mantle in this 
regard, and he gets most of his yarns 
second-hand from his boon companion 
Heflin, ‘the champion story-teller of the 
House. 






When the Bills Come 


By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES 
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“It is because of this paralyzing effect of fixed payments upon the human mind, or certainly upon my mind, that I have now hit 
upon the happy idea of writing a series of papers, and laying them by to eke out my life-insurance” 


OST writer-folk arenervous. They 

M are not writers because they are 

nervous: they are nervous be- 

cause they are writers. And to be pain- 

fully aware, on February twenty-ninth, 

that one must, by writing, procure $289.32 

on or before March thirty-first, makes it 

possible and probable that he will not 
even raise the thirty-two cents. 

It is because of this paralyzing effect 
of fixed payments upon the human mind, 
or certainly upon my mind, that I have 
now hit upon the happy idea of writing 
a series of papers, and laying them by to 
eke out my life-insurance. 

There are many advantages in this 
scheme, beside the obvious one that if 
I had sold these papers while—or whilst— 
I yet lived, I should doubtless have spent 
the money long ago. First, the missus 
will probably get more of that good money 
for the MSS than I could possibly have 
got. For that particular brand of 
MSS she will have the market cornered, 
and if there is any demand at all she may 
make quite advantageous terms. I can 
find it in my heart to hope that she will 
be very austere. Second, I may cheer- 
fully say “I”? when “I”’ is what I mean 
without clumsy subterfuge or foolish 
circumlocution. It is one of the many 
advantages of being dead—perhaps the 
greatest advantage—that you do not 
have to be modest. In some ways it was 
very tiresome to be alive. 

Third, I may use the humble parenthe- 
sis when I see fit; I will be at liberty to 
fearlessly split infinitives or tensed verbs: 
last and best, I shall not have to read the 
proofs. 

I think I shall write a little about 
writing —for two reasons, neither of 
which reasons is that I have anything 
particularly new or valuable to say. But 
I have reason to believe that most readers 


are writing, or are going to write, or think 
they are going to write. 

There is everything in a name, no 
matter what Verulam says. 

Take the Republican Party of today. 
So long as one faction submits to be 
branded as Insurgents or even as Pro- 
gressives, while the other wing is triumph- 
antly known as Republicans, ‘“Stand- 
patters,” or the “Old Guard,” we may 
expect no great changes. But when the 
radicals shall be known as Republicans 
and the conservatives are called the 
““Non-Progressives,” then we shall hear 
tidings. 

When the United States can plagiarize 
the Filipinos and get the transaction 
whitewashed as assimilation, while the 
writer who really assimilates another 
man’s thought, makes it a part of himself, 
recoins it and utters it again, will be 
called a plagiarist—(unless indeed, he is 
a genius)—I trust we can see that the 
name of a thing is a question of the very 
first importance. 

Observe that I am not writing of men 
of genius. No one will accuse the genius 
of plagiarism. No one—not’ even 
Thomas Fleming Day—will accuse Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling of plagiarism. I sup- 
pose the man does not live who would not 
think it an honor to have Mr. Kipling 
plagiarize from him. 


LAGIARISM is an ugly word. I 
mean now the word as a word, not 

the thing. The sound of it is intrinsically 
ugly, only less hateful than the hideous 
no-word “pants.” And no one can pos- 
sibly spell plagiarism without a dictionary. 
What curious things men do! We used 


to write with pens, and then we spelled 
the word “recie—Wait a minute!—Oh 
yes!— “received,” in full, by means of 
exactly alike and 


making “‘e” 


66s 
1 


and 





putting the dot half way between the 
two letters. But with the advent of 
the typewriter this evasion will no longer 
serve. Now we spell it “rec'd.” 


HERES another funny thing. Mr. 

Jones, a tired business man—every 
business man isa Tired Business Man now- 
adays, and it is for his Weariness that 
musical and other comedies must be silly 
—dictates his letters. As the stenog- 
rapher does not usually know the full 
name and address of the correspondent, 
Mr. Jones gives that as a preliminary 
both to save time and as a precaution 
against forgetting to give it at all. Hence 
the formal superscription: 


Mr. James Estwick Smith 
Kennebec, 
Me. 
Dear Sir: 

This is sensible enough, so far. But, 
from habit, Mr. Jones uses the same form 
of superscription when he does the writing 
himself—(with, perhaps, ‘““My dear Mr. 
Smith,” or “ Dear Jim,” instead of *‘ Dear 
Sir,”’)—although the form is then mean- 
ingless, since he knows the address with- 
out such note. And Thompson, who has 
no stenographer, and has never dictated a 
letter, uses the same formal, commercial 
superscription—because Jones does! 

We are all the slaves of habit. We do 
things every day, merely from the force of 
habits whose origin we have never known. 

You have noted that unless the larger 
horse of a team were driven on the off 
side you are annoyed or even distressed? 
This is, of course, because your heart is 
on your left side. You may say that it 
is because you are used to that particular 
arrangement of horses: but did you ever 
ask yourself why the larger horse is har- 
nessed upon the right side? Let us follow 
it up: it is really very interesting. 
13 
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It is because, not so very long since, 
we had a postilion to drive for us, who 
rode one of the horses. It was his habit 
to hitch the smaller horse on the left hand 
side, because it is easier to get on a small 
horse than on a larger one—and because 
it was the habit to mount a horse from 
the left side. 

The habit of getting on a horse from 
the left side was formed because men had 
the habit of wearing the sword upon the 
left side: therefore to get upon a horse 
from the right side while wearing a sword, 
was not practical; one’s sword would get 
tangled between one’s legs. The habit 
of wearing the sword on the left side 
rather than on the right was formed be- 
cause most men were habitually right- 
handed; and so could draw easier and 
quicker from a scabbard on the left. 
The habit of beingright-handed wasformed 
so that the heart might not be easily 
reached by the opposing 
sword: and the sword 
habit was partly because 
man is a fighting ani- 
mal, and partly because 
he was clever enough to 
invent something better 
than teeth and claws 
to fight with. 

We might easily go 
further and inquire how 
man acquired the clever 
habit of thinking—but 
that would be to set 
reason to explain itself, 
a horrible habit, for- 
tunately confined to 
philosophers. 

That chain of thought seems fairly 
clear; but we are not always so fortunate. 
Every one knows why Friday is an un- 
lucky day and thirteen an unlucky num- 
ber, especially the legally hanged; but 
who has found the mystical bond between 
the white horse and the red-headed girl? 
Yet there must have been some reason 
for this fortunate fact. Come to think 
of it, the colors go well together. 


EASON assures us that waiters wear 

evening dress because, yesterday or 
day before, the master was attended by his 
own man, and the man wore the master’s 
cast-off clothing; but reason throws 
no light on why the master ever wore 
evening dress in the first place. Doubt- 
less there is some arbitrary historical 
cause; but I do not think reason ever 
had anything to do with evening dress. 
Perhaps it is of Puritan origin, a species 
of penance for the sins of the flesh: per- 
haps it was originally a symbol of devil- 
worship. 

When I was alive, it so often distress- 
ingly happened that when I had finished 
writing a little passage and saw that it 
was good, I must needs cry out, “‘There’s 
that beast Kipling again!”—having dis- 
covered that I was once more the victim 
of a too tenacious memory. To be sure, 
I could change the phrase from ‘“‘a con- 
temporary of Nineveh and Tyre’’ for 
instance, to “‘a contemporary of Damas- 
cus and Arpad;”’ but the phrase was none 
the less stolen for being spoiled, and I was 
naturally resentful. Therefore, it is easy 
to see why Mr. Kipling is associated with 
plagiarism in my mind, because he has 
so frequently been the plagiarzee—if I 
may coin a needed word. 

There is a great deal more of this un- 
conscious stealing going on than you wot, 
and I think that no one would be more 
surprised than some of the guilty parties, 
who were innocently unaware of it. 

I have had the opposite experience too, 





more than once, and have gravely cut 
out a good phrase under the impression 
that it was loot, to find out, too late for 
publication, that it was of my own au- 
thentic make; to say nothing of the num- 
berless cases when I was in doubt, but 
tacked on quotation marks to be on the 
safe side. Curiously enough, I once had 
plagiarism thrust upon me. I used a 
quotation, with perfectly good quotation 
marks in the MSS. These were cut out 
in galley sheets. Twice, I nobly restored 
them in the proofs; yet the quotation 
marks were rigorously suppressed, and 
the booty was finally printed without 
them, to my great joy. 

To plagiarize a man is the surest way 
as well as the commonest way to 
disseminate his principles. If you but 
plagiarize him often enough, you make 
him immortal, and then you cannot 
plagiarize him at all. He has become part 
of the common stock. Do your utmost 
and you only succeed in making a happy 
allusion. You cannot plagiarize the 
Decalogue, or Shakespeare or the Gettys- 
burg Address. Thus, if you have only 
written something worth while in the first 
place, the plagiarist is your best friend. 


OR, you may cheat, swindle, defraud 
and steal in merely material ways and 
walk unsuspected,—honored, anyway. 
Cases have been known where a box-car 
has been stolen, or even a whole railroad, 
and no one the wiser. But the one theft 
that you cannot commit with impunity 
is the literary theft. It is not only always 
detected; it is always detected immedi- 
ately. True, it is seldom exposed, unless 
by officious third persons. The wise 
writer is delighted with this proof of 
merit; the unwise writer is, commonly, 
at least prudent enough to let sleeping 
dogs lie, to ware the deadly parallel 
column. 
One cowardly and popular device is 
to convey a striking sentiment or a 
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striking phrase by making one of your 
characters, A or Y, use it in his speech. 
Thus, if the transfer passes unnoted you 
get credit for originality: whereas if it 
is noticed, you still get credit for clever- 
ness in making your man A, or your man 
Y, so well read and so humanly consistent. 
This is obviously the safest form of lit- 
erary theft. But it is a base and unworthy 
evasion, showing the same meanness of 
spirit involved in making hedge-bets. I 
seldom resort to it myself. My talent 
lies more along the lines of plain piracy. 


Sa thing more about quotations. If 
you are trying to convince, in a subtle 
argument where closest attention is de- 
sired, quotation marks are prone to dis- 
tract attention from the vital matter of 
what is said to the irrelevant matter of 
who said it first. It is often advisable to 
give the weighty passage enforcing (or 
causing) your views, without the quota- 
tion marks; and then, after you have 
made your point, you may cite the author- 
ity who supplied you with your master- 
stroke. With a little practice you also 
can acquire the habit of forgetting to 
name your authority. 

If strictly original work were printed 
in the normal way, and borrowed or 
worked-over material punished and pro- 
claimed by red ink, literature would be 
one vast red Pacific, sparsely dotted by 
barren islets of black. 

To remold a thought, inspired by en- 
thusiasm and admiration—that beneficent 
process cannot be stopped without stop- 
ping all thought. It is needful, however, 
to cast into the crucible one new ingre- 
dient—yourself. Be you never so light of 
weight, if you add yourself to the alloy, 
you are making a legitimate scientific 
experiment, even though it may be a 
futile one. But if you do not put your- 
self into the remolding, you are merely 
melting down your loot, silver curiously 
carven, into unrecognizable . bullion, for 
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the sake of an ignominious safety. When 
you do this you are not merely a thief. 
You are also a wastrel. 

Our most commonplace, everyday 


speech is compounded of forgotten 
plagiarisms. When we say, “There are 


more good democrats in Oyster Bay, 
believe me, kid, than in many a Harmon 
Club,” we don’t really think of 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

But Tennyson turns over in his grave, 
nevertheless. 

Lest I forget when I write my forth- 
coming paper, Notebooks and the Artistic 
Temperament, let me now urge my little 
friend Legion to exercise great caution in 
taking down the bright sayings of his 
friends, for future use. It is not safe. 
They have such an abominable habit 
of cribbing their bright sayings from 
books. 





Now for the application. It is com- 
monly said to my little friend Legion: 
Read the great writers for style. But, 
I say to him: Read the great dead masters 
for ideas. Devour them, Fletcherize them, 
digest, assimilate, make them part of your 
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blood; let the enriched blood visit your 
brain. The resultant activities will be 
fairly your own, and the little kinks and 
convolutions of your braim, which are 
entirely different from the kinks of any 
other brain, will furnish you all the style 
you will ever get. 

There are no really fresh ideas; just 
as there is not any fresh air. Air and 
ideas are refreshed and refreshing, vital- 
ized and vitalizing; but the thoughts have 
been thought before and the air has been 
breathed before. 

Note, however, that I advise to read 
the great dead writers for this purpose. 
This is for two reasons. The great dead 





writers will not protest, and there are not 
many great ones living. For what few 
there are, they are not apt to protest: 
but they would make note of it privately 
and think coldly of you. 

I find that I have not been quite honest 
about my reasons for writing this paper. 
I am keen about the life insurance 
feature, right enough. But neither will 
I be sorry to be remembered—kindly, 
I hope—for a fleeting second. Then 
surely, like Gaffer and Granny Tyl in 
The Bluebird, we live again, we dead, 
when we are remembered; we move 
dimly in the spinning mist and smile 
our love at you. 

It is curious to think how highly you 
would value the slightest word from me 
from where I am now. Yet, could you 
really question me, it is like you would 
ask me about some utterly trivial thing, 
just as I, could I get word from you, 
would probably ask you about base- 
ball championships or presidential elec- 
tions or some equally unimportant mat- 
ter. For the fact that I still existed 
would of itself answer the one Im- 
portant Question; just as the great thing 
with you is not whether you are a Shake- 
speare or a coal-heaver, which is a slight 
and superficial matter. The great thing 
is, that you exist at all. That is the one 
incredible miracle. 

As a matter of fact, what I feel just now 
is not regret so much as curiosity as to 
how it happened. Cyrano wished to die 
upon a hero’s sword. We have few con- 
veniences for such exit now. We are 
reduced, broadly speaking, to dying of 
sickness, mental error, adulterated food, 
doctors of an experimental turn, or motor- 
cars. Personally, I hope that it was not 
a motor-car, or at least that it was not 
an intoxicated motor-car. The idea of 
being killed by an intoxicated motor-car 
has always been distastful to me. 


Postscript 


WING to the disgusting and heart- 

less importunities of my creditors, 
especially of the insurance company, I 
have been compelled, most reluctantly, 
to modify my original plan and to 
dispose of these papers now. This 
leaves me in a false position, which I 
feel keenly, and I trust you will share 
my regret. 


When Your Boy Gets a Job 


VE always seen it coming, yet you hardly thought it true 
That he, your boy, should goto work and quit his hold on you, 
And you even less suspected, save in some way vaguely dim, 

That such a simple circumstance would loose your hold on him. 


But 


He’s got him a job and he’s holding it down, 


And it’s useless to make any row. 


Alike to him now are your smile or your frown, 
For he’s “earning his own clothes now.” 


His Magna Charta’s signed and sealed. His Rubicon is crossed. 
His Independence Bell is rung; his shackles all are lost. 

He flouts the whole world in the face from emperor to mob; 
July the Fourth lasts all the year, for he—he has a job. 


So 


The world is his oyster to open at will, 

He is solving the when and the how. 
Oh, yes, your opinions are worthy, but still 
He is earning his own clothes now. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


It’s true he’s still a table-guest. He has not quit you quite. 
Three times a day he condescends to take his little bite. 

He occupies a bedroom in your house, for after all 

A “job” may be important, yet a “salary” be small. 


Though 


At first it looked like a fabulous roll 


To choke the proverbial cow, 


He has learned that a doughnut encircles a hole, 
So he’s “earning his own clothes now.” 


You are rather glad he’sdoneit. You're proud that he has hurled 
His little, half-grown gauntlet at the big and brutal world. 
And yet in all the after-years, your heart shall know a throb 
And sing the dear, dependent days before he had “a job.” 


For 


It takes scarce an effort of mind to recall 

When he made his primordial bow. 
Who had dreamed on that day of no clothing at all, 
He’d be buying his own clothes now. 
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T St. Pancras yesterday, the City 
Coroner (Mr. G. H. Turner) 
opened an inquest on the body of 

Leonard Hobbs, a schoolboy who met 
his death under very distressing circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Turner, addressing the jury, told 
them the facts were not in dispute. The 
boy had been sent home from a prepara- 
tory school at Broadstairs in order to 
undergo a slight operation—the removal 
of tonsils and adenoids. The boy’s 
mother undertook the little nursing that 
was required, and after having spent the 
day by his side remained with him dur- 
ing the night. The boy was of a nervous 
disposition, and a composing draught had 
been left for him to be used if required. 
About two o'clock in the morning he be- 
came exceedingly restless and his mother 
prepared to give him the medicine. Un- 
fortunately she gave him, instead, a large 
dose of a carbolic disinfectant that stood 
near it in a somewhat similar bottle. 
The mistake was discovered almost im- 
mediately, the doctors summoned, and 
every remedy tried. But without avail. 
The boy died the following day, and upon 
the facts being made known to the Cor- 
oner he ordered a post-mortem exami- 
nation in the usual way. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot looked hardly old 
enough to be the mother of a boy of 
twelve. She was slight and fair, very 
pale, and seemed terribly distressed. She 
gave her evidence in a low voice that oc- 
casionally was almost inaudible. 

“T am Ethel Arbuthnot. I have been 
married twice. Leonard was my only 
son. The operation took place in the 
dining-room that had been prepared on 
purpose. I was with him the whole time. 
I was very distressed but not unequal to 
what I had to do. Afterwards he was 
carried into his own room. [I felt very 
tired and exhausted, and the first part of 
the night my husband sat up with me. 
He gave me a small glass of brandy and 
soda before he left. I don’t think I slept 
at all, but I may have. I was awake 
when Lennie began to get restless and 
talk. He said he was sure he should not 
sleep again and that he felt sick. It was 
the condition that Dr. Harkness had an- 
ticipated. The electric light was not on, 
there was only a night light in the room. 
I had been sitting by the bed and got up 
to get the medicine. . . .” 

Here she stopped abruptly, grew very 
white, and it seemed as if she was about 
to faint. A murmur of sympathy ran 
through the Court, and Dr. Turner sug- 
gested she might like to rest a little while 
he called the medical evidence. Her hus- 
band assisted her out of the room, and 
she was heard sobbing as they passed 
through. 

“One of the saddest cases I have been 
called upon to investigate,” the Coroner 
remarked feelingly. 

Dr. Harkness said the boy was strong 
and healthy, apart from the natural nerv- 
ousness about the operation. He did not 
usually operate without a professional 
nurse in attendance, but this was the 
slightest operation known, little more 
serious than the extraction of a tooth. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot gave them most efficient 
help. He wasa surgeon and physician in 
general practice. The carbolic was or- 
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dered by him, a solution of one in ten. 
It was for sterilizing hisinstruments. He 
had not used it, however, as he came 
straight from home and they were al- 
ready sterilized. He saw the bottle of 
carbolic but his impression was that it 
was much larger and of a different shape 
from the one that contained the bromide. 
It was by his instructions that the room 
was kept dark. Mrs. Arbuthnot sug- 
gested a night light and he thought it a 
good idea. He was sent for again at 
three in the morning. 

He then related the symptoms of the 
young patient, the remedies used, and 
their effect. But from the first the case 
was seen to be hopeless, and almost all 
they could do was to relieve the suffering 
with opiates. Mrs. Arbuthnot was nat- 
urally in acute distress, she kept begging 
them wildly to try different remedies. At 
the end she had a violent attack of hys- 
teria, completely lost control of herself, 
and had to be restrained from drinking the 
remainder of the carbolic. They thought 
the hysteria might develop into actual 
mania, and after consultation he decided 
to give her a morphia injection. He 
had seen her every day since then, but 
was not yet completely satisfied as to her 
mental condition. 


WO days later the Coroner received 
the following letter: 


Personal—W ithout Prejudice 
381 Upper Brook Street 
Dear Sir: 

You held an inquest yesterday on little 
Leonard Hobbs. The jury and yourself ex- 
pressed your sympathy with the bereaved 
mother, Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

It may interest you to know that an inquest 
was held on Mrs. Arbuthnot’s uncle, with whom 
she lived as a girl, and a year or two later on 
her aunt, who both died under circumstances 
necessitating investigation— Mr. and Mrs. 
Latimer Rowlands of Adderley, Sussex. In 
the opinion of the nurses and many other peo- 
ple there should have been a similar inquiry 
into the death of her first husband, James 
Hobbs, a fine young man of eight-and-twenty, 
who quarrelled with Mr. Gerald Arbuthnot a 
few days before he was taken ill. You ad- 
journed the inquest yesterday for further med- 
ical evidence and the witnesses were bound 
over. I think the above facts should be before 
you when you reassemble. And one or two 
others which you can easily verify. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot is heavily in debt, having 
lost money playing baccarat at Boulogne and 
Le Touquet. She plays bridge daily at high 
points, dines at expensive restaurants, and 
dresses from Jay’s. By the death of her son 
she comes in for a few thousand pounds of 
ready money at a time when the need for it is 
acute. 

You were not satisfied with the medical 
evidence. But the medical evidence is the 
least part of this strange case of successive in- 
quests upon Mrs. Arbuthnot’s relations. 

Yours sincerely, 
Julia Vibart. 


Mr. Turner read the letter slowly, and 
then re-read it. It struck him as ma- 
licious, but it was certainly a curious co- 
incidence, if true, that there should have 
been inquests on so many of Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot’s relations. Mr. Turner was a 
dutiful and conscientious person, if a little 
dull—eminently fit for his position. He 
sent for his officer and directed him to 
find out if the statements about Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s aunt and uncle were cor- 
rect, and what were the findings. 

The statements were true and the 
findings inconclusive. Under these cir- 

























































cumstances, and in accordance with his 
duty Mr. Turner sent Mrs. Vibart’s letter 
and the result of his officer’s investiga- 
tion to the public prosecutor, who wrote 
back word that he would be represented 
at the adjourned inquest. This was not a 
fortnight later, but a month, Dr. Mauds- 
ley having asked for an extension of 
time in order to conclude his post-mortem. 

That month had made a considerable 
difference in Mrs. Arbuthnot’s appear- 
ance. Now, seated by her husband’s 
side in the body of the Court, whilst Dr. 
Maudsley was giving the result of the 
post-mortem she was seen to be of en- 
gaging appearance, her mourning modi- 
fied and elegant. 

Mr. Humphrey Marden, representing 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, con- 
centrated his attention upon her for some 
time, although without her becoming 
aware of it. She wore a little spot of 
black sticking plaster as if to heighten 
the effect of her pallor, and, probably for 
the same purpose, her eyelashes were ar- 
tificially darkened. She appeared sad, 
but not unduly so. Once, in reply to 
some observation of her husband, she 
even smiled, although as if under pro- 
test, displaying pretty teeth. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot had taken off her gloves in 
readiness to be sworn, and Humphrey 
Marden noticed that her hands did not 
match the delicacy of her figure, they 
were large and the knuckles prominent, 
the flesh grown over the flat nails, which 
were pinkly varnished. Mr. Marden 
thought they were cruel hands. She wore 
no wedding-ring although she had been 
twice married. There was a man’s ring 
on her little finger, one diamond set in 
thick gold. 


FTER the conclusion of Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s evidence, when, in the natural 
order of events, the verdict of ‘Death 
by Misadventure”’’ would have been re- 
corded and the rider of the jury’s sym- 
pathy put into correct form, there was 
a slight pause. Then the Coroner said 
with some abruptness: 

“Gentlemen: After the last adjourn- 
ment of this case I received a letter, the 
contents of which I felt it my duty to com- 
municate to the Director of Public Pros- 
ecutions. His representative is here to- 
day, and wishes me to call the writer.” 

Mrs. Vibart was a tall and graceful 
woman, nearer fifty than forty, and evi- 
dently of a higher social position than the 
Arbuthnots. She gave her evidence 
without any exhibition of feeling. 

“T am Mrs. Vibart, wife of Archibald 
Vansittart Vibart of Tregarthen Towers, 
Cornwall, and 381 Upper Brook Street. 
I wrote the letter to the Coroner produced, 
and am prepared to be examined upon it. 
I know nothing of the death of Leonard 
Hobbs, but am well acquainted with his 
mother and her history. Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s first husband was my half-brother. 
Mr. Arbuthnot was in the house at the 
time of his death, although my brother 
had ordered him out of it a few days be- 
fore he was taken ill. After these facts 
came to my knowledge I did and do think, 
there were suspicious circumstances about 
my brother’s death. I did not commu- 
nicate with the Coroner on that occasion, 
I thought the murder was constructive, 
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and might be difficult to prove. Nothing 
could bring him back,” she added simply. 
At the word “murder” a little thrill 
ran through the half-empty court, and the 
pressman was seen to be writing rapidly. 
Mr. Arbuthnot had again risen to his 
feet, but was silenced by the Coroner. 
Inreply to Mr. Marden Mrs. Vibart said: 
**When I read the report of the inquest 
on my brother’s son, the fourth of her 
relatives who had died whilst under her 
care, I could no longer remain silent. I 
am not actuated by any particular feel- 
ing of malice towards Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
I know the implication of my letter.” 
At the adjourned inquest Mrs. Vibart 


current pneumonia. Before any one had 
time to stop her she added: 

“The window of his room was thrown 
wide open when he was in the sweating 
stage of high fever. Neither of the 
nurses had opened it.” 

Nevertheless, and at the instance of 
Mr. Marden, evidence of Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s financial position was called for and 
produced. It was overwhelming and 
incontrovertible. She was _ blacklisted 
in two of the great Trade Protection pa- 
pers, there were judgment and other sum- 
monses against her, and she had been fre- 
quently sued. 

It appeared also that not only was 


The next scene in the drama was in 
extraordinary contrast. Instead of the 
sordid court-house, the jury of petty 
tradesmen, the policemen and the adja- 
cent mortuary, there was the large and 
beautiful house in Grosvenor Square, 
priceless tapestries on the staircase wall, 
and the thronging guests in their fine 
laces and jewelry pressing up to where 
stood their hostess at the head of the stair 
in her tiara, the famous pearls around her 
neck, 

The throng was great, and the ladies 
leisurely in their movements. A quiet 
undistinguished gentleman, gray and 
middle-aged, found himself wedged be- 





was the first witness called. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s solicitor was in court and 
proved most unfortunate in his questions. 
He elicited incidentally a story of an un- 
happy marriage a trois, and much that was 
damaging if not damning to his client. 
Mrs. Vibart managed to barb with venom 
each apparently innocent answer. 

“No, I never met Mrs. Arbuthnot until 
she had been married some time to my 
half-brother. She was not in my social 
circle; her father was a publican. Yes, 
my brother was very attached to her, al- 
though she treated him so badly. He 
made a will dividing his property be- 
tween her and his son shortly before his 
mysterious death. My information came 
from the nurses. They were both very 
scandalized by Gerald Arbuthnot’s con- 
stant presence in the house in the last days 
of my brother’s life, and all that went on.” 

Mr. Waterlow objected sharply to the 
word “‘mysterious” and said Mr. Hobbs 
died of typhoid fever, and there was 
nothing mysterious about it except in the 
evil imagination of the witness. Mrs. 
Vibart calmly replied that her brother 
did not die of typhoid fever but of a con- 


“The boy died the following day” 


Leonard Hobbs’ life insured for a consid- 
erable amount, but Mrs. Arbuthnot had 
been endeavoring to raise money on the 
policy. She had been in communica- 
tion with the office a week or two before 
the boy came home to undergo his tri- 
fling operation. She had not succeeded 
in raising the money. The office had 
asked for two substantial sureties, and 
they had not been forthcoming. 

This evidence produced a very painful 
impression. 

The jury asked what had become of 
the bottle of carbolic and the bottle of 
bromide for which it had been mistaken. 
The Coroner told them that when Mrs. 
Arbuthnot had, in her frenzy after the 
boy’s death, attempted to drink the re- 
mainder of the carbolic solution, the 
bottle had been broken, and unfortunately 
the pieces had been thrown away. 

In the end they came to the conclusion 
that Leonard Hobbs had met his death 
from poison, feloniously administered. 
And on this after the necessary formal- 
ities had been gone through, Mrs. Gerald 
Arbuthnot was committed for trial on the 
Coroner’s warrant. 


tween two who talked with as much free- 
dom as if they had been in the seclusion 
of their, no doubt, elegant dressing-rooms. 

**That’s Julia Vibart there; just in front 
of Lady Sylvester in black velvet. Did 
ever a woman get her own back so neatly? 
They'll hang that Arbuthnot woman.” 

**T suppose she is guilty?” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear. Charlie 
used to know her when she was Mrs. 
Jim Hobbs. He says she’s the last 
woman in the world to make a holocaust 
of her relations; she hasn’t the pluck.” 

**How far do you think things went 
between her and Archie Vibart!” 

“He paid a few bills for her. Julia 
found it out and came down upon him 
like a ton of bricks. But what could she 
expect when she married a man ten years 
younger than herself.” 

Another voice struck in upon the talk. 

“Archie Vibart is the sickest man in 
London today. He says if anything 
happens to Mrs. Jim he’ll blow his brains 
out. He knows if it had not been for 


him that letter to the Coroner would 
never have been written.” 
The middle-aged man with the gray 
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whiskers who was wedged in near there 
could not help listening. 

“Brains! Archie Vibart’s brains! If 
he had had half an ounce of intelli- 
gence he would have carried on with 
any one in the world rather than Mrs. 
Jim, as you call her, Mrs. Gerald, she is 
now. Julia is a vindictive woman and 
he might have known what to expect.” 

The congestion of traffic broke up at the 
moment, but the man who listened found 
himself little better circumstanced. It 
was Mrs. Vibart herself who was now 
talking of the Arbuthnot case, quite 
calmly, and as if her interest in it Was no 
different from that of the general public. 

“Poor Jim,”’ she was saying, “she 
led him a dreadful life; he used to 
come to me with his troubles. “After 
she met Gerald Arbuthnot she re- 
fused to live with her husband, al- 
though she remained in the same 
house with him. Gerald had prac- 
tically nothing, and she had nomeans 
of her own, only what Jim gave her. 
He was quite infatuated with her or 
he would have taken my advice 
earlier.” 

"PAMBCOWAS: 2.» + 

“To insist on the friendship with 
Gerald Arbuthnot being broken off. 
Instead, he actually had him to stay 
in the house! He said he wanted to 
show his confidence in her! Jim was 
never very wise.” 

“And then?” The clean, shaven 
thin, and alert man to whom she was 
talking was well known through his 
connection with one of the big half- 
penny papers. He was evidently 
pumping her for copy. 

“Then all at once he seemed to 
realize what was going on, and turned 
the man out of the house. He was 
taken ill a few days afterwards. I 
was abroad at the time. She tele- 
graphed to me and I hurried back, 
but of course I arrived too late.” 

“You really do think she made 
away with him?” 

“TI really do know that she had 
all to gain and nothing to lose by 
his death. He had run through his 
money, or the greater part of it. 
The nurses were very suspicious of 
her.” 

*“You questioned them?” 

“They told me he had food the 
doctors had not ordered, and of the 
open window; that Gerald Arbuth- 
not sat with her in the library all 
the time, and she ran up and down 
between them with the bulletins.” 

“You know that nothing of this 
is evidence. You will not be given 
the same latitude at the trial as 
you were at the inquest.” 

“T ask you, or any unprejudiced 
person, how would you relish the ministra- 
tions of your wife when you were danger- 
ously ill, if her lover were downstairs 
waiting to hear the bulletins?” 

‘Was Gerald Arbuthnot her lover? I 
understand they did not marry for over 
two years after your brother’s death.” 

“Why should they hurry to go through 
the ceremony,” she answered, shrugging 
her shoulders. 


” 


At the Assizes, when the Recorder 

addressed the Grand Jury he gave 
a weighty and judicial account of the case 
of “The Crown v. Ethel Arbuthnot.” He 
wished to point out to them that as re- 
garded the inquests on Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
aunt and uncle, further investigation had 
revealed the fact that the man was an 
habitual drunkard. He seemed to have 


—— 








had a fall or blow of which he was only 
able to give a very incoherent account. 
The jury found he died from an accident, 
the cause of which there was not sufficient 
evidence to show. But there was noth- 
ing at all to connect his young niece with 
the event. As regarded the woman, 
they had a verdict to the effect that she 
died from an overdose of veronal whether 
self-administered, or feloniously by, some 
other person or persons, there was again 
no evidence available. There was no 
accusation of any kind made then, or 
until now, by inference or otherwise, 
against Mrs. Arbuthnot who was a mere 
school-girl at the time, and he did not 
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“Was found squeezed between the railings of 
Mrs. Vibart’s house’ 
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know. how such a charge could be sus- 
tained. Then they came to the death 
of her first husband, James Hobbs. The 
person who had written to the Coroner 
was James Hobbs’ step-sister, and if 
they decided on sending the case for 
trial it would be on the strength of this 
document, of which the prejudice was 
easily apparent. James Hobbs died of 
typhoid fever and pneumonia. Several 
doctors saw him in the course of his ill- 
ness and the practitioner in attendance 
filled in the death certificate. They had 
to clear their minds of anything they had 
heard or read about the case, and con- 
sider it entirely on its merits. ‘The Cor- 
oner’s Jury found that Mrs. Arbuthnot had 
done this dreadful, this almost incredible 
deed. If there was any doubt in their own 
minds they would find a true bill and the 


case would be tried by a competent tri- 
bunal. But if, on the other hand, and 
after mature deliberation, they were un- 
able to bring themselves to this conclusion, 
they would throw out the bill. 

The jury threw out the bill, and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who had alresdy been in 
custody for five weeks, was ordered to 
be immediately released. 


WENTY-FOUR hours later 
there were big placards at all 
the street corners and London was 
startled by the announcement 
SUICIDE OF ETHEL ARBUTHNOT 
SENSATIONAL SEQUEL TO THE 
ARBUTHNOT CASE 

The report of the inquest is too 
long to transcribe. But an extract 
from David Devenish’s subsequent 
leader in the Daily Grail will 
summarize it sufficiently: 

“By taking her own life in the 
sensational manner described in an- 
other column Mrs. Ethel Arbuthnot 
has added an absorbing chapter to 
the annals of criminal psychology. 
We make no apology for giving in 
extenso the letter she left behind her: 


The brokers have been in the flat and 
everything seems to smell of them. We 
can’t get any credit from the trades- 
people and people stare at me in the 
streets. I’m very little better off here 
than I was in Pentonville, and although 
the Grand Jury threw out the bill against 
me I shall always be suspected and 
pointed at. But I’m not going to suffer 
alone. It’s all Julia Vibart’s fault, but 
for her disgraceful letter there would 
have been a vote of sympathy for me at 
the Coroner’s inquest, and no one would 
have thought anything more about it. 
I did give Lennie the carbolic by mistake 
whatever any one may say. I never 
dreamt of it burning his throat and 
mouth. Gerald had given me a brandy 
and soda and I did not know what I was 
doing. The tradespeople and money- 
lenders have got Lennie’s insurance 
money. I have not benefitted a penny 
by it. I’ve had a most unhappy life, and 
now everybody is speaking ill of me with- 
out knowing what I’ve been through. 
Uncle was always teasing me when I was 
a child, making me do and say things I 
hated. He made me stand up and beg 
for my Sunday dinner once, as if I had 
beenadog. If Iran under his feet when 
he was drunk and he fell to the bottom 
of the stairs, I can’t see that I was to 
blame because his skull was fractured. 
And as for Aunt she watched me and 
kept me in her stuffy rooms and never 
let me do anything I wanted. She 
asked for the veronal; she couldn’t 
sleep, and I gave it to her out of kindness, 
enough to make sure. 

It was cruel to say that I did any- 
thing to Jim; nobody but Julia would 
have thought of such a thing. He used 
to make awful scenes and I was 
frightened of him. If I opened the 
window it was because he seemed 
so hot, and if I gave him things to 
eat it was because he said the doc- 
tors were starving him. There was 
never anything between Gerald and me 
whilst he was alive, whatever people said. I was 
fond of Gerald, we were great friends. When 
I told him about opening the window and giving 
Jim a sandwich or two, he said he thought 
I was quite right; he was a great comfort to 
me all the time Jim was ill. That is what 
Julia resented; that I should have any com- 
fort. She was always jealous of me, first with 
Jim and then with Archie, because I have sex 
attraction and she hasn’t. I want every one 
to know that she is responsible for my death, 
to point at her. I am going to take a big in- 
jection of morphia and then impale myself on 
her railings, or lie down on her doorstep— 
that’s where I shall be found, and I hope she'll 
like it. 


“As we know she carried out her inten- 
tion, and was found squeezed between 
the railings of Mrs. Vibart’s house in 
Upper Brook Street at an early hour on 
the morning of the 5th.” 














Unclean, Ungodly 
[*s. sanitary campaign of the State 


Board of Indiana will meet with 

a hearty endorsement from thou- 
sands of local Boards of Health. Secre- 
tary J. N. Hurty submits the following 
hot shot: ‘‘The reason we have so many 
dirty towns is because there are so many 
dirty people. Some towns stink, but in 
such, the inhabitants stink first. No 
town is in itself bad, it is the people who 
are bad. The town is a mirror. It re- 
flects the people. A man who is clean in 
mind will be clean in person, he will have 
a clean front yard and a clean back yard. 

A littered dooryard or a dilapidated 
house reflects a littered and dilapidated 
mind. 

If an overrunning outhouse borders 
the alley it is because the instinct of de- 
cency and cleanliness is woefully absent 
in the owner or tenant or both. The old 
proverb—‘Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness’ was changed by Governor Thomas 
Marshall to—‘Cleanliness is Essential 
to Godliness.’ No cleanliness, then, of 
course, no godliness. A dirty town is an 
ungodly town. 

Some towns, yes many towns, have 
flies on them. They have fliés on them 
because they are dirty. They are ungodly 
for that very reason. 

A town may have several churches and 
many church-going people, but if it is 
dirty and stinks, it is ungodly. ‘By 
their works ye shall know them.’ Of 
course, how else can they be known. I 
sat on the porch of a house in a certain 
town one summer evening. It was hot 
and sultry. Every once in a while a 
gentle movement of the air would bear 
foul odors to my nose. It was the near- 
by outhouses I smelled. What kind of 
people are they who have such surround- 
ings? Are they strong-minded and clean? 
Think of people so disposing of their sew- 
age as to poison the air and also make it 
possible for flies to transport unspeakable 
filth to their food. Why shouldn’t such 
people have typhoid fever? They in- 
vite it, don’t they? Surely, every man 
is the architect of his own misfortunes. 
Foul outhouses and flies spell typhoid. 
Why have them? The answer is simple. 
They who have them are not of a high 
order of mentality. They who have 
them are weak in righteousness, and 
impractical. 

Shall the dirty be compelled by law to 
be clean? No, indeed, not unless their 
dirtiness threatens the health and com- 
fort of others. The Scripture says: 
‘He who is filthy let him be filthy still.’ 
Of course, what is the use to do other- 
wise? Compelling him who is filthy to 
be clean in person and premises will not 
make him clean in mind and soul. 

He'll be filthy still. We must teach 
cleanliness to the unclean. Then if they 
become clean and stay clean, it is because 
cleanliness is in their nature. If they 
stay dirty, it is because they are inher- 
ently dirty. Force won’t change them. 
The reason we cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear is because it is a sow’s 
ear. It is not silk. A naturally dirty 


man cannot be made into a clean man. 


Food and Health 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


It is an iron law of nature that only those 
may be saved who can accomplish their 
own salvation. Dirty towns will exist 
just so long as dirty people exist. Dirty 
towns will disappear when clean people 
predominate.” 


A New Slogan 


HE battle cry of “swat the fly” is 
changed to read: “Swat the man 
who lets him breed.” 


The New Guaranty 


VALID and unfavorable criticism of 

the present Food and Drugs Act 

relates to the much-discussed guaranty 
clause: 

(Regulation 9. 
tion 9. 


Form of Guaranty) Sec- 


(a) No dealer in food or drug products 
will be liable to prosecution if he can es- 
tablish that the goods were sold under a 
guaranty by the wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, jobber, dealer, or other party re- 
siding in the United States from whom 
purchased. 

(b) A general guaranty be filed with 
the Secretary of Agriculture by the man- 
ufacturer or dealer and be given a serial 
number, which number shall appear on 
each and every package of goods sold 
under such guaranty with the words, 
*“Guaranteed under the food and drugs 
act, June 30, 1906.” 

(c) The following form of guaranty is 
suggested: 

**T (we) the undersigned do hereby guar- 
antee that the articles of foods or drugs 
manufactured, packed, distributed, or 
sold by me (us) (specifying the same as 
fully as possible) are not adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of the 
food and drugs act, June 30, 1906. 

(Signed in ink) 


(Name and place of business of whole- 
saler, dealer, manufacturer, jobber, or 
other parties.) 


HOICE assortments of fakirs and food 
liars have taken advantage of this 
regulation and foisted upon honest peo- 
ple their debased concoctions. Partial 
relief has been afforded in the new Food 
Inspection Decision No. 153, which reads: 


Amendment to Regulation 9, Relating to 
Guaranties by Wholesalers, Jobbers, Manu- 
facturers, and other Parties Residing in the 
United States to Protect Dealers from Pros- 
ecution. 

Regulation 9 of the Rules and Regulations 
for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906 (34 Stat., 768) is hereby 
amended, effective May 1, 1915, so as to read 
as follows: 


Regulation 9, Guaranty. (Section 9) 


(a) It having been determined that 
the legends “‘Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906” and 
“‘Guaranteed by (name of guarantor), 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906,” borne on the labels or packages of 
food and drugs, accompanied by serial 
numbers given by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are each misleading and decep- 
tive, in that the public is induced by such 
legends and serial numbers to believe that 





the articles to which they relate have 
been examined and approved by the 
government and that the government 
guarantees that they comply with the 
law, the use of either legends, or any sim- 
ilar legend, on labels or packages should 
bediscontinued. Inasmuchas the accept- 
ance by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
filing of the guaranties of manufacturers 
and dealers and the giving by him of serial 
numbers thereto contributed to the de- 
ceptive character of legends on labels and 
packages, no guaranty in any form shall 
hereafter be filed with and no serial num- 
ber shall hereafter be given to any guar- 
anty by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
All guaranties now on file with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall be stricken from 
the files, and the serial numbers assigned 
to such guaranties shall be canceled. 

(b) The use on the label or package 
of any food or drug of any serial number 
required to be canceled by paragraph (a) 
of this regulation is prohibited. 

(c) Any wholesaler, manufacturer, job- 
ber, or other party residing in the United 
States may furnish to any dealer to whom 
he sells any article of food or drug a guar- 
anty that such article is not adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, as 
amended. 

(d) Each guaranty to afford protec- 
tion shall be signed by, and shall contain 
the name and address of the wholesaler, 
manufacturer, jobber, dealer, or other 
party residing in the United States mak- 
ing the sale of the article or articles cov- 
ered by it to the dealer, and shall be to 
the effect that such articles are not adul- 
terated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

(e) Each guaranty in respect to any 
article or articles should be incorporated 
in or attached to the bill of sale, invoice, 
bill of lading, or other schedule, giving the 
names and quantities of the article or 
articles sold, and should not appear on the 
labels or packages. 

(f) No dealer in food or drug products 
will be liable to prosecution if he can es- 
tablish that the articles were sold under 
a guaranty given in compliance with this 
regulation. 

W. G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

D. F. Houston, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

William C. Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C. 
May 5, 1914. 


It will be noted that instead of filing a 
guaranty with the government, the 
packer, wholesaler, manufacturer, job- 
ber, etc., may guarantee direct to the 
dealer, the latter being afforded all 
needed protection. Since the guaranty 
of agreement to the Food and Drugs Act 
appears upon the bill of sale, invoice, etc., 
and not upon the label of the package no 
consumer will be misled by supposed 
governmental endorsement. One notes, 
however, that there is nothing in this 
decision that requires the food to be pure. 
The dealer alone is protected; legalized 
adulteration may proceed as before. 
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SOME of us call him a good sport. 


as interested in are indeed numerous. 


HEN 
you had 
seen him 

you knew that 
there was really 
nothing to be 
said. Idealism, 
humanity, cul- 
ture, philosophy, 
the religious and 
aesthetic senses 
—after all, where 
did all that lead? 
Not to him! 
What led to him 
was beef and 
whisky, exercise, 
wine, strong 
cigars, and open 
air. Whatled to 


The Perfect One 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Illustrated by Guy Péne du Bois 
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him wasanything 
that ministered 
to the coatings of 
the stomach and 
the thickness of 
the skin. In see- 
ing him you also 
saw how pro- 
gress, civiliza- 
tion, and refine- 
ment simply 
meant attrition 
of those cuticles 
which made him 
what he was. 
And what was 
he?. Well, per- 
fect! Perfect for 
that high, that 
supreme Purpose 
—the enjoyment of life as it was. 
And, aware of his perfection—oh, well 
aware!—with a certain blind astuteness 
that refused reflection on the subject— 
not caring what anybody said or thought, 
just enjoying himself, taking all that 
came his way, and making no bones 
about it; unconscious indeed that there 
were any to be made. He must have 
known by instinct that thought, feeling, 
sympathy, only made a man chickeny, 
for he avoided them in an almost sacred 
way. To be “hard” was his ambition, 
and he moved through life hitting things, 
especially balls—whether they reposed 
on little inverted tubs of sand, or moved 
swiftly towards him, he almost always 
hit them, and told people how he did it 
afterwards. He hit things, too, at a 
distance through a tube with a certain 
noise, and a pleasant swelling-up under 
his fifth rib every time he saw them tum- 
ble, feeling that they had swollen up 
still more under their fifth ribs and would 
not require to be hit again. He tried to 
hit things in the middle distance with 
little hooks which he flung out in front 
of him, and when they caught on, and 
he pulled out the result, he felt better. 
He was a sportsman, and not only in the 
field. He hit any one who disagreed with 
him, and was very angry if they hit him 
back. He hit the money-market with 
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his judgment when he could, and when 
he couldn’t, he hit it with his tongue. 
And all the time he hit the government. 
It was a perpetual comfort to him in 
those shaky times to have that govern- 
ment to hit. Whatever turned out 
wrong, whatever turned out right—there 
it was! To give it one—two—three, 
and watch it crawl away, was wonderfully 
soothing.. Of a summer evening, sitting 
in the window of his Club, having hit balls 
or “bookies” hard all day, how pleasant 
still to have that fellow Dash and that 
fellow Blank and all the beastly crew to 
hit still harder. He hit women, not of 
course with his fists, but with his philos- 
ophy. Women were made for the per- 
fection of men; they had produced, 
nourished, and nursed him, and he now 
felt the necessity for them to comfort 
and satisfy him. When they had done 
that he felt no further responsibility in 
regard to them; to feel further responsi- 
bility was to be effeminate. The idea, 
for instance, that a spiritual feeling must 
underlie the physical, was extravagant; 
and when a woman took another view, 
he took—if not actually, then meta- 
phorically—a stick. 

He was almost Teutonic in that way. 
Not that he liked Germans. Next to 
the government, he liked hitting them 
better than almost anything. Indeed, 


Mr. Galsworthy calls him “The Perfect One.” 
The things that he does not see—well, read Mr. Galsworthy 






The things that he 


you could not 
miss them; what 
ik with their beer- 

' - drinking and gen- 
eral expansion, 
they loomed 
larger to him 
than haystacks. 
Right and left he 
hit them all the 
time. He hada 
rooted convic- 
tion that some 
day they would 
hit him back, 
and this natur- 
ally exasperated 
him. It was not 
as if he could 
stop hitting 
them. If aman 
could not hit 
Germans in these 
days— what 
could he do? In 
the midst of dan- 
ger to the Game 
Laws, of Social- 
ism, and the 
Woman’s Move- 
ment, the only 
hope, almost the 
only comfort, lay 
in hitting Ger- 
mans. For So- 
cialists were get- 


“One could see him perhaps to the best advantage in lands like India or Egypt, striding in ting so near that 
the early morn over the purlieus of the desert with his loping, strenuous step, scurried after he could only 
by what looked like litile dark and anxious women” 


hit them now 
in Clubs, Music 
Halls, and other quite safe places; and the 
Woman’s Movement might be trusted im- 
plicitly to hit itself. Thus in the world- 
arena there was nothing left but those 
godsends, the government, and Germans. 
Always a fair man, and of thoroughly good 
heart, he gave them credit for just the 
amount of generosity and good will that he 
felt present in hisown composition. There 
was no extravagance in that; and any man 
who gave them more he deemed an ass. 


E had heard of “‘the people,’’ and 

indeed at times had seen and smelt 
them; it had sufficed. Some persons, 
he knew, were concerned about their 
condition and all that, but what good 
it would do him to share that concern, 
he could not see. Fellows spoke of 
them as “poor devils” and so forth; to 
his mind they were “pretty good rotters,”’ 
most of them—especially the British 
workman, who wanted something for 
nothing all the time, and grumbled when 
he got it. The more you gave the more 
they wanted, and if he were this gov- 
ernment, instead of coddling them up he 
would hit them one, and have done with 
it. Insurance indeed; pensions; land 
reform; minimum wage—it was a bit 
too thick! They would “soon be put- 
ting the blighters into glass cases, and 
labelling them ‘This side up.’”’ 































































Sometimes he dreamed of the time 
when he would have to ride for God and 
the King. But he strongly repelled of 
course any suggestion that he had been 
brought up to a belief in “caste.” At 
his school he had once kicked a scion of 
the Royal family; this heroic action 
had dispersed in his mind once for all 
any notion that he wasasnob. “Caste” 
indeed! There was no such thing in 
England nowadays—had he not sung 
““The Leather Bottel’’ to an audience of 
dirty people in his school mission hall, 
and—rather enjoyed it. It was not his 
fault that Labor was not satisfied. It 
was all those professional agitators, con- 
found them! He himself was opposed to 
setting class against class. It was, 


““*And what was he?’ ‘Well, perfect.’” 
however, ridiculous to imagine that he 
was going to hobnob with or take in- 
terest in people who weren’t clean, who 
wore clothes with a disagreeable smell, 
people, moreover, who, in the most blatant 
way, showed him continually that they 
wanted what he had got. No, no! there 
were limits. Cleanliness at all events 
cost nothing—and it was the sine qud 
non. What with clothes, a man to look 
after them, baths and so on, he himself 
spent at least two hundred a year on being 
clean; and even took risks with the 
thickness of his skin, from the way he 
rubbed and scrubbed it. A man could 
not be hard and healthy if he wasn’t 


clean, and health and hardness were his: 


little gods. 


| | 


One could see him perhaps to the best 
advantage in lands like India or Egypt, 
striding in the early morn over the pur- 
lieus of the desert with his loping, stren- 
uous step, scurried after by what looked 
like little dark and anxious women, 
carrying his clubs; his eyes, with their 
look of outfacing Death, fixed on the 
ball that he had just hit so hard, intent 
on overtaking it, and hitting it even 
harder next time. Did he at these times 
of worship ever pause to contemplate 
that vast and ancient plain, where in the 
distance Pyramids, those creatures of 
eternity, seemed to tremble in the sun 
haze? Did he ever feel an ecstatic 
wonder at the strange cries of immemorial 
peoples far travelling the desert air; 
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or look and marvel at those dark and 
anxious little children of sold _ civiliza- 
tions who pattered after him? Did he 
ever feel the majesty of those vast, lonely 
sands, and that vast, lonely sky? Not 
he! He d—d well hit the ball, until his 
skin began to act; then, going in, took 
a bath and rubbed himself. At such 
moments he felt perhaps more truly 
religious than at any other, for one nat- 
urally could not feel so fit and good on 
Sundays, with the necessity it imposed 
for extra eating, smoking, kneeling, 
and other sedentary occupations. In- 
deed, he had become perhaps a little 
distracted in religious matters. There 
seemed to be things in the Bible about 
turning the other cheek, and _ lilies 
of the field, about rich men and camels, 
and the poor in spirit, which did 
not go altogether with his religion. 
Still, of course, one remained in the 
English Church, hit things, and hoped 
for the best. 


NCE his convictions nearly took a toss. 
It was on aship, not as English as it 
might have been, so that he was com- 
pelled to talk to people that he would 


not otherwise perhaps have noticed. 
Amongst such was a Briton with a short 
beard, coming from Morocco. This 
person was lean and brown, his eyes 
were extremely clear; he held himself 
very straight, and looked fit to jump 
over the moon. It seemed obvious that 
he hit a lot of things. One questioned 
him therefore with some interest as to 
what he had been hitting. The fellow 
had been hitting nothing, absolutely 
nothing. How on earth, then, did he 
keep himself so fit? Walking, riding, 
fasting, swimming, climbing mountains, 
writing books; hitting neither the gov- 
ernment nor Germans! Never to hit 
anything; write books, tolerate the gov- 
ernment, and look like that! It was not 
done. And the odd thing was, the fellow 
didn’t seem to know or care whether he 
was fit or not. All the four days that 
the voyage lasted, with this infernal, 
healthy fellow under his very nose, he 
suffered. There was nothing to hit on 
board, the ship being German, and he 
himself not feeling very fit. However on 
reaching Southampton and losing sight 
of his traveling acquaintance, he soon 
regained his equanimity. 





He often wondered what he 
would do when he passed the age 
of fifty; and felt more and more 
that he would either have to go 
into Parliament or take up_ the 
duties of a county magistrate. After 
that age there were certain kinds of balls 
and beasts that could no longer be hit 
with impunity, and if one was at all of 
an active turn of mind one must have 
substitutes. Marriage, no doubt, would 
do something for him, but not enough; 
his was a strenuous nature, and he in- 
tended to remain “‘hard” unto the end. 
To combine that with service to his 
country, especially if, incidentally, he 
could hit Socialism, and poachers, Ger- 
mans, loafers, and the income tax—this 
seemed to him an ideal well worthy of 
his philosophy and _ life, so far. 
And with this in mind he _ lived 
on, his skin thickening, growing 
ever more and more perfect, more 
and more impervious to thought, 
and feeling, to aestheticism, sympathy 
and all the elements destructive of 
perfection. And thus—when his 
time has come, there is every hope that 
he may die. 


Are College Students Muts? 


Mr. Steffens is very much interested in the letters that continue to come in in regard 
He here answers more of the points which his critics raise 


to his articles on education. 


R. STEFFENS' criticism of the 
M colleges is that the undergrad- 
uates are not making their own 
education; the implication is that if they 
would, the world would be the better for 
it, or at least the undergraduate world 
would be. 

The astonishing thing is that the 
prime example of democratic activity 
in college, the foot-scraping of the 
Viennese, is not only known but is 
positively a habit in one of the larger 
Eastern colleges, and has probably its 
countérpart in all the rest. The stu- 
dents of this college stamp their feet, 
vigorously, noisily, democratically, at 
certain definite times. They are when 
a professor’s dog follows him into the 
lecture room, when a professor announces 
a “cut,” and whenever any one, instruc- 
tor, lecturer or undergraduate, refers 
seriously and sanely to any subject con- 
nected with sex. It affects him exactly 
as a professor’s dog. 

And these are the men whom Mr. 
Steffens wants to make education demo- 
cratic. G. S. 


[THERE'S nothing astonishing about 
this foot-scraping. The parents of 
these boys would protest similarly at simi- 
larly unimportant things: a frank sex-talk, 
for example, or political and business 
stealings. The “‘yellow dog” of the life 
insurance scandals set us all scraping our 
feet; not the typical corruption of big busi- 
ness corporations. The New Haven scandal 
is just as astonishing as if the insurance 
exposure had not occurred. And we would 
scrape our feet if we should see the yellow 
dog following the Pennsylvania railroad 
into the class-room, or the fire insurance 
companies. It’s all a matter of what you 
scrape your feet at, and the hope of the 
world is that college students will pick their 
scrapes more carefully, themselves, than 
their teachers and parents do. iS. 


ERTAINLY he does not want the 

few exceptional fellows to do this; 
that would be tyranny. He suggests that 
the students work for representation in 
making up the curriculum. Well, a 
few students have done this. They have 
forced unwilling faculties to give courses 
in Socialism, for example. But 
the great majority of students are 
either satisfied with the courses that 
are given, or are utterly indifferent 
to the courses they take, so long as 
they get sixty-five credits in four 
years. G. S. 


I ASK students to seize power and self- 

control, not because they are fit for it, but 
because they are not, and should be. And, 
as with women and labor, the only way to 
become fit for self-government is to practice 


a. L. S. 


R. STEFFENS gives his bias away 

in his very first sentences when he 
refers to that notorious fiction, the ideal- 
ism of youth. It is not the idealism 
of youth but the idealism of the 
middle forties that is dangerous and 
inspiring. If college men have any 
ideals, they are exactly those of 
other men about them, and _ are 
usually represented by a wife and a fixed, 
comfortable position in a small social 
circle. G. S. 


I ADMIT that the idealism of forty is bet- 

ter, when it exists at all, than that of 
twenty, but that’s why I want to see youth 
begin to try at home and in college to work 
out their own salvation. They'll get up 
against that which makes us middle-aged 
students the better idealists: the opposition 
of Things as They Are; colleges, for exam- 
ple, and the great cynical, stupid majority. 
President Wilson saw the system first at 
Princeton. You can see it at your college. 

BS. 


OU talk about I. W. W. Well, we 
aren’t as bad as that, but come, 
hear, and be convinced that we have a 
great many ideas of our own which have 
not been transferred to us by the process 
of osmosis. 

As we said before we will admit some 
of the accusations made, but the conclu- 
sion must be that you had better let us 
alone. We are doing well and will come 
out all right in the end. Woe. ME. 


O. You will not. It isn’t at Madison, 

Princeton or—any other college. Col- 
leges, like cities and states, are all alike, 
essentially, and students who travel to find 
“better things” are like citizens who look 
for “good government”? elsewhere. 

I didn’t say as “bad” astheI.W.W. I 
said as “‘good.” And I have “‘heard.”” I 
have been to college, and I heard, lately. 

L. S. 


ye do you think of Lincoln 
Steffens’ articles in Harprr’s 
WEEKLY?” 

I have asked a large number of uni- 
versity men this question, and every one 
had formed a definite opinion. 

“Great!” said most of the students. 
“T' hope every Prof. in the college reads 
them. But what if they do? They can 
not and will not get his point of view.” 

“Absurd!” said a few. ‘‘Why, if the 
average undergraduate were to study 
what he pleased we would have only 
dancing masters and football coaches 
on the faculty.”” And even as I wondered 
at these last, I remembered that they 
intended to become teachers themselves 
—or were members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
In brief, they were “grinds.” A. F. W. 


I DIDN’T hope “every Prof.” would read 
me. That's no use. I wanted the stu- 

dents to read and—do what those students 

did: Think i over. L. S. 





WO of the great American regattas 
I will swing down into rowing 
history in the course of the next 
fortnight, and with them the 
most conspicuous work of the 
great coaches—for to the gen- 
eral public it is their domina- 
tion of the college oarsmen 
rather than their tute- 
lage of the club crews 
that keeps rowing 
alive far into the sum- 
mer that counts. It {© 
is perhaps this failure 
to keep constant 
watch over the fore- 
most tutors of the 
sweep method of driv- 
ing a shell through 
the water that results 
in the small general 
knowledge of their 
personalities, and the 
ready credence in the 
many bizarre stories 
that are told of them. 
They are in no sense 
ogres, these men 
they are quite human, c 
pretty thoroughly in- 
grained with common 
sense, that in the 
course of their special- 
ized work amounts to shrewdness—and 
their main object in life, in the course of 
making a living, is the attainment and 
conservation of the ability to study and 
classify younger men. In this attain- 
ment and in this conservation lies the 
measure of their success, all other things 
being fairly equal. 


Cornell’s “Old Man” 


ROBABLY more weird yarns have 

been put forth in the name of, and 
about, Charles E. Courtney, of Cornell, 
than any other man in the coaching ranks. 
The Courtney mythology is older than 
the Rice mythology, for instance, and 
yet there is already a fairly healthy Rice 
mythology. To the man who has been 
brought up on the Courtney mythology, 
a meeting with the “Old 
Man” is replete with 
surprises. Outwardly, at 
least, he is quite like 
other men. In appear- 
ance there is nothing 
weirder about him than 
there was about Theo- 
dore Thomas. Each 
would have passed for a 
prosperous business man 
atany time. Inathletics, 
if not always in music 
and painting, the mas- 
ter’s genius is usually in 
proportion to his ability 
to conceal it. So with 
Courtney. If Ithaca’s 
“Old Man” has certain 
personal pec: liarities— 
and he has his share of 
them—they are for home 
consumption; they are 
for his own people, 
the men of Cornell ee 
and their university, 
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Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


painted as a man blaring, with wealth of 
expletive, through a megaphone. As a 
matter of fact he does a large part of his 
actual coaching in the boathouse, and 
in the last week of preparation at Pough- 
keepsie he will take his crew over four 
miles with fewer than a score of words 
of direction. “Perhaps,” said he, one 
day in his launch, “I 
could teach them alittle 
more these last few 
days, but I shall not 
try. I shall simply let 
them alone.” This last 
week is spent mainly 
in keeping friends and relatives of 
the oarsmen off the float. 


Jim Rice, Humorist 


HE real humorist of the lot is James 

C. Rice of Columbia, who has 
pushed Courtney’s men hard oftener 
than any othercoach. He is a man 
whose ebullient personality “gets 
over’’ to his crew, and who 
has done more with fre- 
quently poorer material 
than any other coach. He 
is the originator of the 
terms “wet and dry” and 
“corkscrew” stroke, and 
the application of these il- 
luminating terms to the work of any man 
on the machines or in the boat goes further 
toward correcting faults, and correcting 
them quickly, than 
anyamount of mega- 
phone abuse. He is 
master of the apt 
word, the fitting | 
phrase, of sarcasm ~~ > 
that thrusts home 
without permanent 
sting. Even in a 
coach it takes some- 
thing of a man to 
display a keen, a 
piercing insight into 
the mental interiors 
of the young men 
under them, and still 
retain them as 
friends. And 
Jim Rice is 
something of a 
man. 


A Quiet 
Western 


Coach 
Paces promi- 


nent than Courtney and Rice is 
Harry Vail, the man who teaches 
rowing at Wisconsin, whence come 
so many good, natural oarsmen. Vail 
is of the quiet type. Certain of the 
Western scribes and supporters may 
brag about the crew, but Vail never. 
He goes serenely on his way, teach- 
ing rowing and teaching it well. In 
the preliminary season he has prob- 
ably more trouble than any of them 
with rough water and weather con- 
ditions, but no one has ever 
heard him complain beyond 

. @ mere statement of fact. 
And Vail’s work is gradually 








to both of which he 
is intensely loyal. 
Courtney has been 





Jim Rice, of Columbia 


but inevitably getting better 
—ripening so that, danger- 
ous as the Badgers have been 








Siu Wray, of Harvard 












in the past, they will be even more dan- 
gerous in the near future. 


The Man from Seattle 


GINCE Hiram Conibear has had charge 

of the Washington University eight he 
has been something of a puzzle to Eastern 
rowing critics. They pointed out that he 
had not in reserve the vast experience of 
the Eastern rowing coaches. Conibear 
himself admitted that. But he is some- 
thing of a student—-so he kept extremely 
quiet, watched the work of other eights, and 
taught himself as well as his men the things 
both needed to know. He went at the 
matterin hand inacommon sense way and 
produced common sense and extremely in- 
teresting results. He has the faculty of 
being able to apply what he learns to his 
He is a born teacher in that he can 
not only teach his pupils but also teach 
himself—a rare combination. Some excel- 
lent theories of rowing, theories that will 
stand the test of actual racing in time, can 
be evolved from nothing more substantial 
than skilful observation, and this is to a 
large extent the method of the man from 
Seattle. More will be heard from Hiram 
Conibear and his wonderful materials if 
the combination remains on the water front 
for another regatta or so. 


crew. 


Jim Wray 


James Wray, who has done so much 
for boating at Har- 
vard, is one of the 
most retiring men 
in the game until 
it comes to talking 
of single scullers, of 
which fraternity he 
is still a more or 

active mem- 

ber. Wray, it must 
be remembered, is 
not a rowing 

“ezar” at Cam- 

bridge, as are most 

of the others at 
their respective 
universities, and is 
dominated save in 
the matter of act- 
ual instruction by 

a rowing commit- 

tee. Daily, almost, 

he is called upon 
for the exercise of 
tact of a high order. 

And the constant 

exercise of tact in 

handling men over him and men under 
him at the same time, combined with 
teaching rowing to a horde of candidates 
for the Crimson shells, makes a full day 
for any man. Like most of the other 
scullers, Wray gets excellent watermanship 
from his men, and the Harvard ‘varsity 
is notoriously slower in rounding into top 
form than most other crews. The reward 
comes late, but in recent years it has been 

a full reward. In his street clothes one 

would never suspect the Harvard coach of 

being asculler of the first class, and it is not 

until he is out on the river, coaching from a 

single, which his powerful build and pretty 

blade-work keep pretty well up with a full 
boatload of his pupils, that one realizes 
what a mass of a man this quiet chap is. 

There is no uproar about Wray’s coaching. 


less 
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The Spit-ball Delivery and Fisher 


NHE spit-ball delivery has ruined 
many apitcher. It made but one. 
Look over the major league records 
for the past twelve years, and you will 
find the name of many a twirler, once 
touted to the sky, who is either doing 
duty back in the bushes, or has dropped 
entirely out of baseball. If I were to 
name the many pitchers put out of the 
game by the excessive use of the spitter, 
it would indeed be a mighty lengthy 
list. Elmer Stricklett stands out as the 
only pitcher who did a come-back on the 
strength of the spit-ball delivery, after 
having been counted down and out as a 
successful twirler. When Stricklett sud- 
denly discovered that the ball could be 
made to do all kinds of fancy tricks by 
applying saliva to the sphere or finger, 
he was in the Coast League, and was just 
about at the end of his string as a pitcher. 
Mastering the new delivery, he went out 
and won a long string of victories, at- 
tracted the attention of the big league 
scouts, and did a highly successful come- 
back in the majors. The history of the 
spit-ball is that it has ruined many an 
arm of steel. Stricklett’s is the only case 
on record where it brought back a “glass 
arm,” to use the diamond term. 

Most pitchers when going along suc- 
cessfully through the use of the spit-ball 
delivery were blind to the injury it was 
steadily working on their pitching arm. 
I know of only one pitcher who got his 
chance to make good because of a decep- 
tive spit-ball and yet he has entirely 
abandoned that style of pitching. The 
player I refer to is Ray Fisher, a valued 
member of the pitching staff of the New 
York team of the American League. At 
the beginning of his career, Fisher used 
the spit-ball almost exclusively, only mix- 
ing in a fast one every now and then. He 
was a mighty hard man to beat, because 
he boasted .of a spitter that had a very 
good break, and his control of it was such 
that he could keep it at the knee almost 
constantly. It is a well-known fact that 
the spit-ball is not hard to hit when broken 
high. Only when the ball is kept at 
the knee are the best results obtained. 
While Ed Walsh, the famous Chicago 
pitcher, always had a deceptive break on 
his ball, he owed much of his wonderful 
success to his great control. Walsh’s 
control of the spit-ball was almost un- 
canny. I don’t believe I ever saw him 
get one as high as the letters, and very 
few higher than the waist line. He could 
pitch ball after ball at the knee and seldom 
would he vary six inches. When broken 
at the knee it is well-nigh impossible to 
hit the moist delivery with any degree of 
success. 

It would seem a rather difficult thing 
for a pitcher to break away from a style 
that had practically made him, and learn 
an entirely new system. That is just 
what Pitcher Fisher, of the New York 
team, has done, and he is meeting with 
mighty good success. I have worked a 
number of games behind Fisher this year, 
and so far I have seen him resort to the 
spit-ball only once. That was in a pinch, 
with Tris Speaker, the hard-hitting out- 
fielder of the Red Sox, at the bat. A cou- 
ple of men were on the bases at the time, 
and a hit would have changed the game 


; entirely. With the count two balls and 
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Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


two strikes, Fisher used a spit-ball, and 
kept the Red Sox star from hitting safely. 

I was considerably surprised at this 
change in Fisher’s style, and one day after 
he had lost a tough game to Boston, I 
spoke about it to him. His reply was 
interesting. “I quit the spit-ball,” said 
Fisher, ‘“‘before the spit-ball made me 
quit. When I stopped using that style 
of delivery, I had not suffered any in- 
convenience because of its use. I knew 
a number of other pitchers who had been 
put out of the business by it. I figured 
that I was only human and that it would 
get me sooner or later, if I persisted in its 
use. I made up my mind to try to get 
by with the old style assortment. I am 
succeeding pretty well, and I feel positive 
I have prolonged my career as a pitcher 
a number of years.” Mr. Fisher is 
a wise young man. 


Baseball Fan Is Wise 


HE baseball fan is wise to all the fine 
points of the game, and he knows 
when he is getting a run for his money, 
also when a player is giving his club owner 
all that is coming tohim. The baseball 
fan is also a mighty critical fellow, and 
you must deliver the goods at all times, 
if you want to stand high in his favor. 
He will praise your laudable efforts in 
the field and at the bat, and he won’t over- 
look any of your mistakes. In this con- 
nection, Tris Speaker, the famous out- 
fielder of the Boston Red Sox, tells of some 
funny remarks that were directed at him 
in a recent game. 

There is no doubt about Speaker being 
one of the greatest ball players that ever 
lived. Old timers who have seen the 
stars for the past forty years freely admit 
that Speaker compares very favorably 
with the best of them. Speaker is an 
expert in every department of the game, 
but shows to best advantage as a fielder, 
where he has no superior among the pres- 
ent-day crop of outfielders. Speaker 
plays the shortest field of any outfielder 
I know. At going back after a ball he is 
a wonder. His judgment in that respect 
is truly wonderful. At the crack of the 
bat, he seems to know just where he must 
be to get that ball, and he is usually there. 
Because of his ability to go back after 
a ball, he is able to play a very short field, 
thereby catching a lot of line drives and 
short hits that would fall safe, with the 
ordinary fielder playing the position. On 
ground balls Speaker is almost as sure as 
an infielder, and is wonderfully accurate 
for a left-handed thrower. In a recent 
game with New York, he came in very 
fast on a line drive hit by Maisel; the ball 
took a bad bound, got away from him, 
and what should have been no more than 
a single was turned intoahomerun. Bos- 
ton lost the game that afternoon 3 to 2. 
On coming in from the outfield, Speaker 
informed me that the boys in center- 
field bleachers had told him in very strong 
terms just what they thought of the 
play. Here are a few of the many things 
said, that Speaker remembered. 

“IT could have done no worse,”’ yelled 
one fellow, “and I wouldn’t ask for $18,- 
000 either.” 

“If I was getting as much money as 
you,” added another, “I would give a 
rebate on all balls that got by me.” 

“If they are willing to give you $18,000 






for playing that way, I don’t know how 
much you would want if you ever hit 
your stride again.” 

“Why don’t you split with Hopper, 
and have him help you out in a pinch,” 
was the comment of the bleacher com- 


edian. 


Golf and Baseball 


[§ golf a good sport for the ball-player, 

a major leaguer in particular? That 
is a question which is giving a number of 
big league managers and owners much 
concern. There are some who believe 
golf in no way injures the ability of the 
player on the diamond. There are others 
who are not so positive on that point. 
It is really surprising how popular golf 
is with many of the stars of the two big 
leagues. Players who rather dislike 
morning batting practice, which is usually 
compulsory when playing at home, like 
nothing better than going over the golf 
links when appearing on the road. 

Christy Mathewson, of the Giants, is a 
great lover of the game. A few years ago 
Manager McGraw, of the Giants, attrib- 
uted an unexpected slump on the part 
of Mathewson to the playing of too much 
golf. I am told that “Matty,” while 
not blaming golf for his slump, gave up 
the game temporarily at McGraw’s 
request. It so happened that he at 
once started a winning streak, which 
of course only strengthened McGraw’s 
opinion that Matty was doing too much 
golfing. 

Clyde Engle, the clever utility man on 
the Boston team, who has been holding 
down first base for some time, is one of 
the best golfers in the business. This 
year Engle’s work at the bat has been 
very weak. A number of critics have 
come out openly, blaming too much golf 
for Engle’s weakness at the bat. Engle 
has always laughed at the idea, insist- 
ing that the playing of golf had no effect 
on his baseball work. His failure to 
strike his batting stride, however, has 
him worried. 


Batting Slumps 


O one has ever been able to explain 
batting slumps, but the greatest 
hitters in the game suffer from them every 
now and then. Sam Crawford, one of 
the greatest batsmen in the game, re- 
cently emerged from one of them. It is 
the unusual thing for Crawford to fail to 
hit safely, but on the recent trip of the 
Detroit team through the east, the Tiger 
slugger went hitless in seven consecutive 
games. Not until he made a single in a 
game with Boston was the spell broken. 
The hit was made off the delivery of 
Leonard, as effective a pitcher as Detroit 
faced on the trip. I spoke to Crawford 
about the slump, because it was unusual 
for him to have such a prolonged one. 
“Did you ever go more than seven games 
without getting a hit?” I asked him, after 
he had singled to left field. His reply 
was quite interesting, from a player who 
has been in the majors about fifteen years. 
“TI may be mistaken but I don’t ever 
remember of going over three games in 
my life without getting the ball safe.” 
It is a cinch some pitchers will suffer for 
the slump Crawford suffered on the first 
trip east. 
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Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Reforming a Big Corporation 


A S surely as the anarchy which pre- 


vails in Mexico today is the direct 

product of corruption in Govern- 
ment administration, just so surely is the 
swelling tide of Socialism that threatens to 
engulf our whole nation the direct product 
of corruption in our business life. From 
remarks of a stockholder at the annual 
meeting of the American Locomotive 
Company. I have dealt with corpora- 
tions all my life. The things that come 
out of them are many of them good, 
but there is one thing that is always bad 
—the loss of the personal power of the 
individual. I believe this is a matter 
in which we need throughout the coun- 
try every bit of moral grain there is 
among our business men. From remarks 
of James F. Jackson, Attorney and Chair- 
man, special committee Boston Chamber 
of Commerce before U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking. 

Stockholders in this country are care- 
less and indifferent. They seem to think 
they have done their full duty when they 
sign a proxy for some body to vote for 
them at the meetings of the corporation. 
They take no interest in its affairs, seek 
no information about it, demand no ex- 
planations and seem to prefer a state of 
profound ignorance. If anything goes 
wrong, instead of combining and fighting 
for their rights, they clamor for govern- 
mental action and more laws. From re- 
marks of John G. Milburn, noted New 
York corporation lawyer, before U. S. 
Senate Committee on Banking. 

Under the heading, “‘The Case of the 
American Locomotive” in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY of Nov. 22, 1913, I wrote of the 
efforts of a lone stockholder, Mr. Isaac 
M. Cate, of Baltimore, to reform the 
business methods and practices of that 
important corporation. Only a small 
part of Dr. Cate’s interesting and detailed 
allegations were referred to in that article. 
He has since made further statements, 
and a committee of three directors, as- 


sisted by two stockholders, has issued an ex- | 


haustive report, based largely upon the 
results of an investigation made at the 
directors’ request by a former president 
of one of the subsidiary companies, Mr. 
John Havron. As a result we have data 
from which a rare picture may be drawn 
from the investors’ point of view of the 
magnificent inefficiency of a large cor- 
poration. 

By perusing Mr. Cate’s various state- 
ments and the directors’ replies thereto, 
he who runs may read a whole course of 
valuable lessons. First it may be in- 
ferred that large corporations with thou- 
sands of stockholders are badly managed 
because the officers and directors are not 
primarily owners and therefore are not 
really interested. Secondly to overcome 
this evil the stockholder must learn to be 
alert. Thirdly the case of the American 
Locomotive shows in minute detail 
wherein the stockholder must be on his 
guard. But to get down from generaliza- 
tion to specific fact, Mr. Cate’s state- 
ments, or intimations, were briefly as 
follows: 


1. To relieve its bankers during the panic of 
1907 the company sold to these bankers 9,000 
shares of the valuable 7 per cent. preferred 
stock at $90 a share, and bought from them 
25,000 shares of the far less valuable common 


















Tire Prices 
Which Appear Unjust 


When tires cost more than No-Rim- 
Cut tires, every evidence is that those 
prices are unjust. Yet 16 makes sell 
at higher prices—up to one-half higher. 
Let us tell you why those extra prices 
mean an utter waste 


No-Rim-Cut Tires Ps tne yam Ae 
In Four Ways Excel tread, but grasping wet roads with deep, 


Note first that Goodyears—after mil- sharp, resistless grips. 
lions of tests—hold top place in Tiredom. 
No other tire ever won so many users. 
And never before were men changing to 
Goodyears so fast as they are today. 
Our this year’s increase in tire sales so 

ar is 55 per cent. 

And No-Rim-Cut tires have these Why We Undersell 


four features which no price buys in 


any other posse Goodyear prices are due to match- 
The No-Rim-Cut feature—the only ess output, to efficient methods and 

way known to build a satisfactory tire to modest profits. But our tires rep- 

which makes rim-cutting impossible. resent — as our prestige must prove — 
Our ‘‘On-Air’’ cure—an extra process the utmost in a tire. Plenty of tires 

which saves the blow-outs due to wrin- _ offer lesser quality, but none can offer 

kled fabric. It adds greater. 

toour tirecost $1,500 NES Any dealer will 


daily. supply Goodyear 
Our rubber vee ((JOOD SS YEAR] 2 oseie 
—hundreds of which AKRON, OHIO prices if you tell him 
are formed in each * aa that you want them. 
tire, during vulcani- No-Rim-Cut Tires And you will always 
— tocombat the With All-Weather Treads or Smooth | ™¢ them when you 
oose tread danger. test them once. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 


Mark that at no price does any other 
maker give you one of these features, 
which together save tire users millions 
of dollars. 





















Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Dealers Everywhere Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber (1571) 
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NABISCD |! 
Sugar Wafers 


















HESF. incomparable sweets are the most universally popular of 

all dessert confections. Whether served at dinner, afternoon tea 
or social gathering, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins: also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and form with a 
bountiful confectionery filling. Another help to the hostess. In 
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MD While the ad- 
dressed return flap 
is protected within 


loes in 
lerfere with reguler 
contents. 


Sectional View 

















FRONT VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT 


of Short 
FLAP SEALED TO BACK 


BACK VIEW AS LETTER IS SENT 


One Envelope with Two Flaps 


One Flap For Sending 
One Flap For Returning 
Round Trip Envelopes Cut Your Costs In Half 





ONE ROUND TRIP ENVELOPE EQUALS TWO SEPARATE ENVELOPES BY CARRYING BOTH MESSAGE AND ANSWER 
50% ECONOMY in envelopes, printing, inserting second envelope, addressing, etc. EFFICIENCY 100% 





SINCE the 
history man has u 
with only one sealing flap. 


To carry a message and bring back an 
answer has always required TWO com- 
plete envelopes. 


The Round Trip Envelope now upsets 
this accepted custom by giving each envelope 
TWO FLAPS, compas the ONE envel- 
ope to do the work of TVWVO. It also does 
what no two separate envelopes can ever do, 
as you shall presently see. 

The patent office records in Europe and 
America describe our invention as “An Atvel- 
ope with a single pocket and sealing flaps on 
either side.” Please read again and fix clearly 
in your mind as this is is to our 
whole story. 


Ridiculously simple, is it not? And to think 
this was not done ages ago. But it wasn’t and 
even the name ‘‘Round Trip Envel- 
ope’’ had to be coined by this Company for 
the purpose. 

Note here the simple illustrations of surface 
and sectional views of this ONE Envelope 
performing the thru just an 
extra flap—above, as it goes to a customer, 
and below, as it again returns. Safely and 
surely, with identification and Postal records 
complete 


inning of Envelope 
envelopes 


Whar it DOES is the agreeable surprise to 
organized business, with possibilities beyond all 
comprehension in one reading. 


If you had she in your office istier ed 
stroyed your correspondence records how long 
would take you t stop such a cosy leak? 

For any business the mails. Envelopes carry 
records equally as valuable where orders and 
Hagens are to be returned of receipted for, 

was to preserve these records 
while out of your possession. 

The solution comes to you in Round Trip Envel- 
“he because customers all like them for makin 
usiness transactions easier. From the point 

SAFETY the benefit is mutual. 


Be Wise and Capitalize the Waste 
Products of the Commer- 
cial Wastebaskets 

Round Trip Envelopes are primarily designed to 
utilize the ane products from the business waste- 
vse the ge onl ne angie the 

hegre possess the complete, accurate 
post office record showing dates ‘ana hours 
mailing and receipt by both parties together with 
identity of the original addressee. Mail customers 
unconsciously preserve and return you this valuable 
— because you make it easy pleasant 


10 do so. 

"kee at any large mail order, or publishing house 
how mi d mail and reach 
the answer we can assure you will be 


Write for Samples 
You might mention a quantity and let us 











quote a price. 





Se mach for what this ewo-fap envelgpe s. Round TripEnvelope Co. 


NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


337 W. 38th ST. 1894 GRAND AVE. 


As .a matter of fact one large western 
Mail-order house has accumulated nearly a 
million dollars in unidenufied remittances 
received. Round Trip Envelopes would have 
reduced the Envelope expense one-half and 
made both buyer and seller much happier 


Every modern business suffers more or less 
with this great defect in organized system and 
millions of dollars are annually miscarried in 
the mails or lost in legal conflicts thru failure 
to preserve these invaluable reco: 


For several years past a number of large 
concerns doing a mail order business in var- 
ious lines have demonstrated that the returns 
fiom Round Trip Envelopes exceed those 
of the old method of using two separate 
Envelopes. 


Your customers will instanily fall in with 
this new idea, and prestige of pro- 
gressiveness will be an unexpected reward 
and a business asset. 


This is not difficult to grasp, as tests have 
shown beyond all doubt that the human in- 
terest in Round Trip Envelopes is pretty much 
the same in the minds of past masters of busi- 
tress experience or the most rurally ignorant. 
In removing a message from the envelope the 
recipient unconsciously withdraws the fresh 
addressed sealing flap from within the envel- 
ope. With it comes the ever same pleased 
expression, “how simple.” 


This is a Power of Salesmanship which 
should not be overlooked by the shrewd 
executive who formulates mail campaigns. 





FRONT OF ENVELOPE WITH RETURN ADDRESS 
Ptinted on Return Flap, Insuring Receipt of Answer 


SAME ENVELOPE AS ABOVE dl, SHORT FLAP 
Used in moved 
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National Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO, 


lw Circle Ave. mM, 








RD The short flap, 
red 


J=4 in regular opening of F2 

j=] message, is mow spent 
and of no further 
service. 


TH But with inner 
addressed flap with- 
drawn, the most inex- 
perienced recognize 

















FRONT Vit W OF SAME ENVELOPE AS RETURNED Flap Sealed Over Front 


BACK VIEW OF SAME ENVELOPE AS RETURNED 





READ— 


The Unknown 
Quantity 


By 


JULIET WILBER TOMPKINS 


In which X equals 
one side of a do- 


mestic triangle. 


The story appears in 


THE JULY 


Ladies’ World 


All minted 10 Cents 





HOME 
STUDY 


J 22nd Year 


'The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


U. of C.(Div. C)Chicago, Ill. “tbe! — 


For detailed in- 
formation address 














SOUND 
BONDS 














UR statistical department is pre- 

pared to give you accurate and 

understandable facts concerning every 
stock and bond in existence. 


There is no charge for this. 


You can then buy or sell according 
to your own judgment. 


Send for form letter H 
describing this new service. 


PW. BROUKS 8 Co | 


{ 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| 812 ARKAY BLDG., 
ALBANY 
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JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF | 
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STOCK EXCH. BLDG., 
PHILADELPHIA 












Hew Bill Came Back” 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
In JULY McCLURE’S 











work where he will get the “ 


ow’ as well as the “why.” 
woods, a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, bathing, sports, 
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As the seasons change, every day brings new and real experience. Put the whole bo 
Shops, work with tools and animals, thon 
right associates, with an exceptional school and 
city bo: mag needs,—vigorous, — out-of-door life in the sun- 
opens June 15th. Get che yen 
ume 


Edw: 


ly, President, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


where boys learn by doing. 
Actual contact—under compe- 
tent instruction—with the tilling 
of the soil, growing and harvest- 
ing of crops on a 670 gr 


articulars 











| stock at $45 a share, or $225,000 more than the 


then market price. 

2. Several important officers of the com- 
pany and their relatives are stockholders in 
supply companies from which the American 
Locomotive Company makes purchases. This 
appears to be especially true of the president, 
vice-president and purchasing agent. 

8. Prices paid by the American Locomotive 
Company for supplies are too high. 

4. The American Locomotive Company 
should manufacture its own supplies. The 
Baldwin Works, its only large competitor, 
does so. 

5. With fewer natural advantages the Bald- 
win Works make larger profits. 

6. Officers of the American Locomotive 
are extravagantly paid. 


The directors in their reply deny that 
any fraudulent, illegal or even question- 
able practices were found. In one or 
two cases it is easily proved that Mr. 
Cate’s suspicions and figures were wrong. 
It is also fairly well shown that in many 
instances the company did not pay ex- 
orbitant prices for supplies. 

But taken as a whole and in detail the 
directors’ carefully worded 40-page cir- 
cular is a grudging and cautious but 
sweeping admission that Mr. Cate was 
right. Here is set forth by the directors 
themselves the minutiae of poor, shiftless, 
careless management, which if the stock- 
holders have an ounce of spunk will 
eventually be driven out of office. 

The directors have the audacity to say 
that the company practically made a 
present to its bankers, Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, in the panic of 1907 for “altruistic” 
reasons! How easy it is to be altruistic 
with other people’s money! Directors are 
supposed to be trustees. Does it come 
within their province to adopt a system 
of philanthropy with the trust funds com- 
mitted to their care to relieve their friends 
in times of stress? But let us see the evil 
results which flowed from this action. 

Having relieved its bankers from 25,000 
shares of stock in the height of the 
panic at a market loss of $225,000, the 
company then adopted a policy of ped- 
dling the stock out from time to time at 
the best prices obtainable. 

All this stock was sold by July, 1908, 
and in June of the same year dividends 
were paid on this stock. None have ever 
been paid since, and of course none were 


| earned at that time in all probability, as 


the plants were operating at a very low 





percentage of capacity in the extreme 
business depression then existing. More- 
over the company at about the same time 
borrowed upon its note. 

The whole incident is redolent with 
suspicion. To relieve a friendly banking 


| firm, one or more partners of which were 


directors of the company, the company 
itself bought stock from the bankers at a 
price far above the market. Then while 
the company peddled this stock out upon 
unsuspecting investors, it maintained 
dividends upon the stock and issued notes, 
which the directors admit were put out to 
enable the stockholders to receive a re- 
turn upon their investment. If this is not 
finance of the utterly condemned order I 
wholly mistake the trend of public opin- 
ion as well as old-fashioned, sound com- 
mon sense business precepts. 

The directors admit that the purchas- 
ing agent and the president have not sub- 
mitted proposed purchases and contracts 
to the board of directors. The directors 
even admit, to use their own words, “that 
the affairs of the company have not here- 
tofore been so frequently and carefully 
supervised and regulated by the board of 
directors as good business requires.” 

Furthermore the directors recommend 
that the president and vice-president who 
have been receiving bonuses in addition 
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to their $50,000 and $35,000 salaries re- 
spectively get along without these extras. 
The directors even hint that $50,000 and 
$35,000 are perhaps too much, although 
Mr. Cate was informed that the reason 
for such big salaries was to “put dignity 
in the eyes of railroad officials,” who are 
the purchasers of locomotives. The di- 
rectors further recommend that no officers 
of the company serve as directors in any 
other company with which it has dealings, 
although the report does not go as far as 
suggesting that officers sell their many 
holdings of stock in companies from which 
the American Locomotive Company buys 
supplies. However, it is suggested that 
especial care and scrutiny be maintained 
to see that the American Locomotive 
Company gets a “fair deal” in such pur- 
chases. The investigator employed by 
the committee of directors recommended 
that the company make many of its own 
supplies instead of buying them from 
other companies, but on this subject the 
directors have not yet committed them- 
selves. 

From the fact that already many of the 
practices complained of by Mr. Cate have 
been dropped, and various interlocking 
connections severed, it is clear that the 
old order of things is on the defensive. 
At first the sole complaining stockholder 
received a scant hearing. Directors are 
not accustomed to persuasion or inter- 
vention from a single stockholder. But 
in time the lonely one received the sup- 
port of 900 of his fellow share owners. A 
single voice, if raised loud enough, will 
accomplish wonders. 

The directors’ report has nothing to say 
about the general charge that the com- 
pany’s only competitor is far more pros- 
perous. In regard to the $2,600,000 loss 
in the automobile business the tone is 
hopeless and helpless. In a general way 
the report “puts up” to the full board of 
directors the careful consideration of 
many questions, evidently badly consid- 
ered or not considered at all in the least. 
Is it not a pitiful commentary on the sup- 
posed ability of our leading financiers that 
a single stockholder, not an expert in the 
business, a man of advanced years and 
retired from active affairs, should be able 
single handed by no force other than pub- 
licity, to compel the complete revamping 
of one of the most important corporations 
in the country? If there are many other 
similar cases yet to be revealed, the repu- 
tation of American corporations as invest- 
ment media will certainly be destroyed. 





Our friends whose prac- 


tice is to get their copies of | 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


from the news-stands will 
find it advisable to place a 
standing order in advance 
with their news dealer. 


It is the only way of mak- 
ing absolutely sure of your 
copy each week, and the 
very COpy you miss may 
be the one you would 
most gladly have. 


Order your copy for June 20 
now—the Roosevelt number. 
It will be sold out early. 








OWN & COUNTRY Hotel and Travel 

Bureau has every facility for assisting in 

the preparation of an itinerary for foreign 
travel. Our intimate connections with the best 
hotels of London, Paris, Berlin and throughout the 
continent will be of invaluable service. Hints of 
delightful out-of-the-way nooks and corners which 
the average tourist would overlook are, to many 
experienced travelers, more desirable even than 
advice in choosing steamer and stateroom. The 
Bureau does not represent ‘any railroad or steam- 
ship company in particular, but we make com- 
plete arrangements when requested to do so. 
Besides the leading Summer and Winter Pleasure Resorts, 
we have at hand the fullest possible information regarding 
the Health Resorts in all sections of the country—their cli- 


mate, advantages offered by the treatment of their waters, 
and the cost of transportation and accommodation. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


60 Rue Caumartin 9 Charing Cross Road 
PARIS LONDON 




















A SUGGESTION 





















Ssouarak you are particularly 
( K impressed by any 
(e352 article in HARPER’S 
ow WEEKLY, mention it 
to those who might be inter- 
ested in it. 


We shall always be glad to 
send a marked copy of the 
WEEKLY to any of your friends 
if you will send us the name and 
address, and mention the title 
of the article you wish your 
friend to see. 
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We extend the hand of warm fel- 
lowship to everyone who raises 
the pure beer flag. 

The brewing industry is one of the 
greatest inthe world. ~~ 

The beer drinking nations are 
among the strongest. 

No one can afford to take chances 
with the purity of beer. 


That’s why the light bottle is con- 
demned. 


It is insufficient protection from 
light— which starts decay even in 
pure beer. 


See that Crown is branded “‘Schlitz’’ 














Order a Case 
Today 


that Mader Sehenateee Famous. 














Five Thousand Mothers 


have journeyed to Freiburg, Germany 


for the benison of 


The Twilight Sleep 


Five thousand babies have been borne 
by these mothers without pain and with- 
out a single fatality to mother or child. 


This is no fairy tale. 


It is the gospel of hope that is offered 
to all the mothers of the world. 


Read the July Ladies’ World 


All news-stands, 10 cents 

















What They 
Think of Us 


C. O. Henry, M. D., Fairmont (W. Va.) 

At the annual meeting of the West 
Virginia State Medical Association held 
at Bluefield, W. Va., May 13-15, I was 
appointed a committee of one to convey 
to you the appreciation of the medical 
profession of W. Va. for the article, “A 
Campaign of Lies,”’ by Katharine Loving 
Buell, and to thank you and the author 
for the magnificent stand your paper 
and the author have taken in the interest 
| of scientific medical research. 





| Claude Meeker, Columbus (O.) 

| Tell meas an editor of a great periodical 

| yourself, where are we, as magazine 
| readers, drifting? Outside of a compara- 
| tively few high brows, shall we become 

| a nation of readers of ephemeral literature 

| and what will be the effect on our char- 

acter? 

Time that can be allotted to reading: two 
or three hours daily mostly in the evening. 
Menu: three or four daily newspapers— 
on library table twenty or thirty maga- 
zines. I sit in magnificent seclusion sur- 
rounded by some three thousand volumes 
of the world’s best thought, every indi- 
vidual volume of which seems to cry out at 
my neglect. But the bookcases are seldom 
| opened, except to be dusted. I hurry 
| from one magazine to another and when 
I have finished forget in which one I read 
something that particularly attracted me. 


Corpus Christi (Texas) Caller 

Art is nourished on tradition, yet only 
attains its highest purpose when it over- 
comes and outreaches tradition. Com- 
pelling art is not so much the mirror to 
society as it is what is beyond the mirror 
—what is more subtle than reflection, 
more mystifying than personality. We 
think that the true atmosphere of art stirs 
in a certain Chinese lyric by Pai Ta-shun, 
published in a recent issue of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY. 


Chicago (IIl.) Post 

The current number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY quotes an unnamed business 
man as declaring that “‘Times are never 
going to be so loose again as they have 
been in the United States.” ‘‘ Loose,” com- 
ments that journal, “‘is just the word tode- 
scribe the condition which we havein the 
past labeled ‘ prosperity.’”’ The distinction 
is one which we do not often make because 
it it is not very flattering to our pride. 


Life (New York City) 

It seemed that the Army and Navy 
Club of New York has expelled Mr. Hap- 
good’s Harper’s WEEKLY because of 
some muckrake army pieces in it, but the 
papers quote Brother Hapgood as de- 
| claring that the club doesn’t amount to a 
hill of beans in itself, and all that troubles 
him about that is that army officers 
should not realize that he is punching up 
the army for its good. 

No club amounts to much as a censor 
of papers or periodicals. The propensity 
of clubs is to stop papers at the precise 
time they are most interesting to mem- 
bers and make them maddest, with the 
result that sales of the paper increase a 
little because members have to buy it. 
That is mean to members, but the paper 
usually survives. 























San Diego (Cal.) Tribune 

Harper’s WEEKLY is still on sale on 
the Marysville news-stands and some of 
the subscriptions addressed to residents 
of that section have not yet expired; con- 
sequently, every week the citizens of 
Marysville turn eagerly to the rear-page 
department of the periodical captioned: 
“What They Think of Us,” hoping 
against hope that what Marysville thinks 
of Harper’s WEEKLY may be printed 
there in bold-faced type so that all the 
other readers of this “journal of civiliza- 
tion” may be properly edified thereby. 

It is needless to say that every week 
the citizens of Marysville are disap- 
pointed in their quest as they were in their 
request. 

Harper’s WEEKLY belongs to the old 
school of journalism. 

It never retracts; because retractions 
are a reflection upon the journal’s as- 
sumption of infallibility. 

Besides if this Marysville precedent is 
established as the citizens of Marysville 
demand, there would be no end to the 
retractions in the back columns of Har- | 
PER’S WEEKLY. 

Let Marysville bear its burden of con- | 
tumely at the pen of a sobbing sister and | 
the stubborn injustice of an editorial 
fogy; San Diego can sympathize with 
Marysville, for once on a time she was 
treated in precisely the same way by the 
outland editor (perhaps even by the | 
Marysville editors). 

We had our trouble with the anarchists 
of the I. W. W. and the outland editor 
was ready enough to condemn our forth- | 
right method of handling a situation that 
had become intolerable and for which 
there was no other remedy than the one 
we applied. 

Let Marysville find consolation, how- 
ever, as San Diego does, in the knowl- 
edge that the anarchists will hereafter 
preach and practice their anarchy else- 
where. . 

Furthermore let not Marysville grieve 
over the sob stuff of a sob sister earning 
professionally the price of her sobbing. 

Even a sob sister must eat. 








San Francisco (Cal.) Town Talk 

Mr. Hearst, says the new editor of | 
Harper’s WEEKLY, is always against the | 
public welfare. To know what the pub- | 
lic welfare is a man must have an ear | 
glued to the keyhole of the pearly gates. | 
Is it known in Harper’s sanctum that | 
Mr. Wilson has steadily advanced the | 
public welfare, and that Colonel Roose- | 
velt, whom some of us regard as a most | 
efficient divine scourge, has advanced the | 
interests of his country by the impetus | 
which he gave to the general movement for | 
the demolition of our national institutions? 


Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle 

We are glad that Harper’s WEEKLY 
takes this tactful way of saying that 
Steffens is on the right mental track once 
more. During his stage of vagueness, he 
kept his readers busy wondering what on 
earth he was driving at and many were 
convinced that he had gone the way of all 
those who ramble around in the realm of 
mysticism and apply their mental re- 
sources to abstract themes. 

Steffens did his best work in his expo- 
sure of municipal corruption. 

We have no doubt that it did as much 
as any other one literary thing to set in 
motion that great wave of reform which 
swept over the country and aroused the 
conscience of the people as it had not been 
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Cool Vacation 
Voyages 


Cruise oversummer 
seas in a luxurious 
WhiteShip. Seenew 
peoples—new lands. 


Send for this book 
that gives in picture 
and story every 
detail of these de- 
lightful cruises on 
the Spanish Main. 
Your address on a 
postal brings it, if 
you mention this 
magazine. 
Plan now for your 
\ vacation. 














FOR SUMMER CRUISES eae a 


JAMAICA, HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS 
—cooler in summer than New York—official temperature records prove this. 
Cruises of 18 and 22 days. Take advantage of low rates to visit the tropics. 
Hotel rates, carriage hire, souvenirs are much lower now than in winter. 
Luxurious comfort on Great White Fleet Ships, extra large staterooms, 
delicious cuisine, many baths. Make the ship your hotel while in port. 


UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Pi., N. Y. Long Wharf, Boston 630 Common St., New Orleans 























aroused since the days of the Civil War. 








LICE HEGAN RICE created 

in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch” one of those charac- 
ters which win a world-wide love. 
Now she has created in “The 
Honorable Percival” a character 
which wins a world-wide laugh. 
Don’t miss the first installment 


of “A Blighted Being” in 


JULY McCLURE’S 


At All News-Stands Fifteen Cents 





























































































PRETO re oe ae 


ROP ELLE 



























































































































































The Pepper of the Earth 


Bachelors and spinsters get biffed 
pretty regularly from all sides, but once 
in a while a staid matron will jump up 
and declare that B. and S. are the salt of 
the earth. That helps quite a bit. We 
presume that the people who marry and 
in a few weeks apply for a divorce are 
the Cayenne pepper of the earth. 

—Maryville (Mo.) Pilot. 


Sign Your Name 


We this week received a communica- 
tion from Route One that we cannot pub- 
lish because it wasn’t 
signed. An editor can 
make enemies enough 
and get into trouble 
enough on his own ac- 
count without dabbling 
in other people’s private 
affairs. Besides he can’t 
run as fast as he could 
seventy-five years ago. 
Nix for the unsigned 
articles. 

—Athens (Wisc.) Record. 


He Builds His House 


Peter A. Peterson, who 
has a claim out in the 
Jarboe neighborhood, 
returned last week from 
Omaha, where he took 
unto himself a wife. He 
purchased ten head of 
milk cows and brought 
them back with him, and 
will go into stock-raising 
right. 

—Mallette Co. (S. D.) 
News. 
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Good News 


A card from C. A. Laird, son of Harry 
Laird, informs the “Democrat” that his 
father is slightly improved and that they 
now have hopes of his recovery, although 
he suffers much pain from his fractured 
jaw, which will be good news to his many 
Lock Haven friends. 

—Lock Haven (N. Y.) Democrat. 


His Advantage 


Personal—If this should meet the eye of 
J. Smith and he will send present address 
to his old home, he will hear of something 


The War in Boyland—Gen. Huerta retreats from Mexico City 
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tended by John Merrill Simpson of Des 
Moines. Then the two parties proceeded 
down the middle aisles, meeting under a 
beautiful marriage bell where the two 
hearts were beautifully made as one, 
which was followed by congratulations 
all along the aisles. 
—Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


From Diamonds to Ice 


Gen. Van Wagoner is converting his 
ice house into a cold storage building. He 
will have ice shipped in this summer and 
stored so he will have plenty on hand all 
during the season. Davis, the jeweler, 
expects to give up his 
bench at the Smith bar- 
ber shop this month 
and will work for Mr. 
Van Wagoner. 

—Effingham (Kans.) 
News Leaf. 


No Chance for “No” 


Just cast your eyes 
around you today and 
ask yourself if you ever 
saw sweeter, lovelier, 
daintier, more kissable, 
more beautiful, blonder 
blonds, more bewitching 
brunettes, more coquet- 
tish, tantalizing, Titian- 
haired Tessies, prettier, 
plumper, orange and 
strawberry-fed darlings 
than the _ melliferous- 
mouthed maidens of 
Joyous Jacksonville? 
—(Florida) Times Union. 


Athletic 
Pedagogues 
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From a newspaper 
announcement and re- 
ports of Dame Rumor 
we have reached the 
conclusion that about 
four of our teachers will 
jump the broomstick. 


Po 








wedding receptions will 
be held in June. I have 
had the pleasure of congratulating a large 
number of young married couples, and 
some old ones, too, but on one or two oc- 
casions I would rather have sympathized 
with either the bride or groom than of- 
fered them my congratulations. 

—Tichigan Cor., Waterford (Wisc.) Post. 


What.Men Wear 


Yes, Hortense, half the fellows who 
pick flaws with the new styles for women 
are themselves wearing B. V. D. abbre- 
viations, tango hats and shirts slit from 
top to bottom; besides he wears a mono- 
gram on his shirt bosom and dainty cuffs 
on his trousers. 

—Searcy (Ark.) Citizen. 
32 


—Chicago Daily News 


to his advantage. His wife is dead. 
—Kinkaid (Kans.) Dispatch. 


Rarer Than a June Day 


At 7:30 the sounds of the wedding 
march scintillated through the Meyers’ 
House like tired waves laving the shores 
of a mighty lake. Seldom if ever has 
such a scene been witnessed in this place. 
The smell of spring flowers was everywhere 
coming to all nostrils. Presently there 
was a slight disturbance at the right- 
hand entrance and then the bride entered 
on the arm of her father James Lowcroft, 
the well-known merchant. Simultaneous 
at the opposite door was another distur- 
bance and the bridegroom entered at- 


—Filer (Ark.) Journal. 


The Reasons for It 


At this season of the year if you see the 
“old lady” in the garden digging with a 
hoe, you may bet there is going to be 
vegetables, but if you see the “old man” 
in the garden digging with a hoe, don’t 
bet. Maybe he’s hunting fish bait. 

—Ozark (Ark.) Democrat Enterprise. 


Making Light of It 


Fire burned Hugh Henderson’s fence 
last Thursday evening and the men made 
rails for Hugh Friday and he gave a candy 
party Friday night. There was a large 
crowd present and all report a fine time. 

—Athens (Wisc. Chronicle. 
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RE is efficiency—a camera that will slip 
easily into the vest pocket—so small 
and light there is always room for it, yet in 
every detail of construction and equipment, 


an instrument of precision. 


The Kodak Anastigmat lens is ground by 


skilled workmen, from the finest Jena glass. 





As right as a full jeweled watch 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens 


from astigmatism, and renders perfect flatness of field. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter into which 


small cost—to the post card size, (314 x 5%), for 
sixteen cents. 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, - « 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





Vest Pocket Kodak 





The result, under experienced superintendence and a system of 


most rigid tests, is a lens that gives microscopic definition, is free 


Its speed 


( 8) is extremely high for a lens used only with a fixed focus. The 
Kodak A nastigmat is made exclusively for use on the Vest Pocket 


Kodak, and it meets absolutely the most exacting requirements. 


this lens is 


fitted, has proved itself the most reliable of shutters—reliable 
because it works without jar or bang, and so does not throw 
itself out of adjustment. It has instantaneous speeds for 1/25 
and 1/50 of a second, the time action—opening at one pres- 
sure of the lever and closing at the next, and the so-called 
‘“‘bulb’’ action, where the shutter opens when the lever is 
pressed, and closes when it is released. The shutter has iris 
diaphragm stops and is equipped also with the Autotime Scale 
—by which correct exposure can be told at a glance. 


The camera has a brilliant reversible finder and uses 
Kodak film cartridges of eight exposures. The pictures are 
154 x 2% inches, but so sharp and clear are the negatives, 
that enlargements can be made to any reasonable size—and at 


instance, at 


Working with a mechanical precision that is a delight, 
free from all complications, simple in every detail, instantly 
ready for business without focusing, so small and smooth that 
it is pocketed without annoyance—here is efficiency. 


$12.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Actual Size ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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CALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 
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